
measured in knots. Next the Albatross 



GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION • BETHPAGE • LONG ISLTTim 


Triphibian. With her, they may shoot 
landings on snow and ice, or sea, 
or land. 

And they’ll test fly the rev- 
olutionary new Grumman 
fighter at speeds that 
would amaze you. 


Be one of the men who fly these Grumman aircraft. 
Enlist in the U. S. JVaxry , Airforce , or Coast Guard. 



SUNDSTRAN 


Cartridge-Type Constant Speed Drive, integral part of 

engine gear box . . . light, compact, accessible! 



AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC TRANSMISSIONS, PUMPS, MOTORS AND VALVES • OIL BURNER PUMPS . AIR SANDERS 
LATHES • MILLING, BROACHING AND SPECIAL MACHINES • BROACHING TOOLS • MAGNETIC CHUCKS 



The weight saved here is 
still on this airplane 


N O MATTER what job the Navy 
thinks up for Lockheed's Neptune, 
it always turns out that a lot of equip- 
ment has to be taken along. Maybe it's 
electronic search equipment, and/or a 
lot of added armament, but whatever 
it is, it's important. The airplane has 
been designed through many changes, 
always stepping up her capacity to 
carry more useful load. 

Some of this weight-saving comes 
out of landing equipment. From the 
beginning, this famous series has been 
equipped with B. F. Goodrich wheels, 
brakes, tires. One of the weight-saving 
changes on the BFG brakes is a new 
kind of brake block. No rivets are used. 
The lining is cemented onto a light 
magnesium shoe. And the brakes last 
longer because more of the lining is used. 

Another way the brake was made 
lighter (and better): The B. F. Goodrich 


expander tube principle has the basic 
advantage that braking action applies 
equal pressure over the full circle of 
the drum, giving greater braking power, 
better load distribution. Today’s B. F. 
Goodrich brake has a new, narrow- 
cavity tube that gives even more brak- 
ing pressure, with less fluid, and, of 
course, lighter weight. 

Landings on the new brakes are safer, 
smoother. The brakes respond smoothly 
and quickly to minimum pressure, take 
emergency overloads better, cannot lock 
or grab. There are other advantages. 
Ventilated shoe dissipates heat more 
rapidly. Retractor spring action elimi- 
nates wear due to drag. Relining can be 
handled with a screwdriver and wrench. 

The B. F. Goodrich wheels on the 
Neptune are light, strong magnesium 
castings. Tires are the lightest weight 
practicable for the loads carried. These 


developments for greater safety and less 
improvement at B. F. Goodrich. 

Send this coupon if you would like 
more information about any B. F. Good- 
rich aeronautical products. Check the 
items, print your name and address in 
the margin below (or pin to your 
company letterhead). 



Mail to The B. P. Goodrich Co., 
Dept. A-57, Akron, Ohio 





COMPACT, 
STANDARDIZED, 
RIGHT-ANGLE 
BEVEL GEAR 

DmeUnitd 

UNIVERSAL MOUNTINGS 

These two basic models are in- 
tended for almost every appli- 

capacity and long life arc re- 
signed for 
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Macwhyte “Hi-Fatigue” Aircraft Cable has minimum uniform 
stretch and exceptional resistance to wear and bending fatigue. 

Because it is properly PREformed, it lays dead with no 
tendency to twist or curl. 

You can order Macwhyte “Hi-Fatigue” Aircraft Cable in reel 
lots, specified lengths, or assemblies. Macwhyte “Safe-Lock” 
and “Socket-type” terminals are supplied loose or attached. 

SEND FOR THE NEW MACWHYTE AIRCRAFT CATALOG A - 2 

Macwhyte Company, 2905 Fourteenth Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 

Manufacturers of "Hi-Fatigue” Aircraft Cable • “Safe-Look” Cubic 
Terminals • Cable Assemblies • Tie Rods • Braided Wire Rope Slings 
Bright, Galvanized, Stainless Steel and Monel Metal Wire Rope. 

‘ 5<i S|P pp 


TERMINALS 
ASSEMBLIES 
TIE RODS 



An i/tu taking full advantage of the constantly growing range of forg- 
ings? Typical is this aluminum alloy forging with a projected area of more 
than 1,000 square inches used in the wing structure of a modern military 
bomber. Such forgings are today made possible by the use of the largest 
die forging press in America (18,000 tons). For hammer or press die forg- 
ings of aluminum, magnesium or steel, Wyman-Gordon engineers are ready 
to serve you — there is no substitute for Wyman-Gordon experience. 

Standard off the J/hduAtrij tfcr ftlcre Than £ixtif 'JiHe IfearA 


YMAN-GORDON 


ORGINGS OF ALUMINUM • MAGNESIUM ■ STEEL 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
iARVEY, ILLINOIS DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Domestic 


NEWS DIGEST 



Scorpion Tests Its Sting 


Combat plane production will con- 
tinue at its present high level through 
the early months of 1954 (Aviation 
Week Aug. 3, p. 13), Adm. DcWitt 

C. Ramsey, president of Aircraft In- 
dustries Assn., forecasts. But he says 
the picture is subject to change by a 
study of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Flving Tiger Lines has leased four 
DC-6s to Northwest Orient at a rental 
cost of S26.000 a month per plane and 
has sold delivery rights of two other 
DC-6s to Japan Air Lines for SI. 2 
million plus $250,000 to make up for 
deposits already paid on the transports. 
NWA’s DC-6s are being converted by 
Douglas Aircraft Co. from cargo to pas- 
senger configuration at Tigers’ expense. 
The first three are scheduled for de- 
livery this fall, the fourth next spring. 

USAF B-47 that holds the trans-At- 
lantic speed record last week set a 
nonstop long-distance mark for jet 
aircraft, flying 4.450 mi. from Fairford, 
Fmgland. to McDill AFB at Tampa, 
Fla., in 9 hr. 53 min. 

Brig. Gen. I.. W. Miller. World 
War II and chief of USAF’s Budget and 
Fiscal Div.. has submitted his resigna- 
tion as vice president-finance of Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., San 
Diego. If accepted by Convair’s board 
of directors. Miller's resignation will 
become effective Nov. 30. For the 
present, his duties will be assumed by 
G. T. Bovee. treasurer, and D, T. Fisher, 
controller. 

Russian MiG-1 5s shot down a USAF 
B-50 Julv 29 approximately 40 mi. off 
the coast of Siberia, the third U. S. 
plane destroyed bv Soviet fighters in the 
Far East during the past nine months. 
Only one member of the 16-man crew 
was rescued. Russia last week rejected 
U. S. protests of the attack, claimed the 
B-50 was intercepted over Siberia. 

American and Northwest Orient Air- 
lines have signed new agreements with 
Air Line Pilots Assn, that provide wage 
increases. The AA contract expires Jan. 
31, 1955: NWA’s agreement runs to 
Jan. 1, 1955. 

U. S. District Court in Washington, 

D. C„ has rejected North American 
Airlines’ pica for an order restraining 
CAB from holding hearings on charges 
that the nonsked air carrier group 
violated regulations bv operating sched- 
uled flights. But Judge Henry A. 


USAF's Northrop F-89D Scorpion is under- 
going a special weapons proving program to 
establish the reliability of its all-rocket arma- 
ment and fire control system. The craft 
carries a large number of 2.75-in. folding-fin 

Schweinhaut approved a stipulation 
that will delay the hearing until after 
the airlines contest the decision in Fed- 
eral Court of Appeals. 

Maj. Gen. W. R. Wolfinbarger, 
former director of the Joint Tactical 
Air Support and Joint Air Transport 
Boards, has retired from the Air Force 
after 31 years of service. He will join 
Garner Aviation Corp. as general man- 
ager of the Bartow, Fla., operations. 

Legislation setting up a 12-membcr 
advisory committee on weather control, 
to make recommendations on regula- 
tion of activities modify ing the weather, 
including aerial cloud seeding, is at the 
White House for Presidential signature. 

Financial 

Eastern Air Lines made a net profit 
during the first half of this vear totaling 
$2,482,313 or $1 a share, compared 
with the adjusted net of 63 cents a 
share for the same period of 1952. 
Gross revenues were $76,908,474, a 
29.5% increase. 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., 
Hagerstown, Md., reports net earnings 
for the first six months of 1953 were 
$2,108,000, an increase of $880,000 
over the first half of last year. Sales 
and other income totaled $84,345,000, 
($51,375,000 for the same 1952 period). 


aimed and fired using avionics devices. The 
trials arc being conducted from the Navy's 
Air Missile l est Center, I’t. Mugu, Calif. 
Tile F-89D fires its missiles at various high 
altitudes at a 6x30-ft. banner towed by a 
North American B-45 fonr-jet bomber. 

Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.. 
made $1,891,010 in net income during 
1953’s first half, 111.5% higher than 
$894,184 for 1952 period. Sales were 
$74,932,606, up 28%. 

Beech Aircraft Corp. Wichita, an- 
nounces a net income of $1,040,206 
from sales totaling $74,863,680 for the 
fiist nine months of the current fiscal 
year, compared with $66,983,567 in 
sales during the same period a year ago. 
Backlog amounted to $110 million. 

Intemartonal 

Air France Constellation crash-landed 
last week on the southwest coast of 
Turkey after the portside powcrplants of 
the four-engine transport failed on a 
Paris-Tehran flight. Four of the 41 pas- 
sengers were killed. 

Trans World Airlines has signed a 
three-year contract to continue operat- 
ing the government-owned Ethiopian 

Orient Airways DC-3 crash-landed on 
the east coast of the Persian Gulf last 
week, injuring 12 persons. 

India's government took over opera- 
tion of the nation’s nine nationalized 
airlines Aug. 1, assuming direct respon- 
sibility for 1 54 aircraft on domestic and 
international routes. 
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Welcome to America's Premier Aircraft Show— the first truly national 
and completely integrated exposition of American Aviation. 

This Mammoth, colorful and dramatic presentation at Dayton's 
Municipal Airport will feature both air and ground exhibits of aviation's 
latest developments. 

Here, as at no other time or place, industry in cooperation with the 
U. S. government will show the scope and complexity of air 
power in every aspect. 

You’ll see thrilling and spectacular aerial demonstrations by U. S. 

Air Force, Navy and Marine fighter squadrons and tactical 
demonstrations by the Army. 

You'll see crack jet pilots of the services vie for honors in such 
traditional high speed classics as the Thompson, Bendix, 

Allison and other trophy events. 

You'll see personal and commercial craft, engines, instruments, 
accessories, safety devices, equipment and developments 
of like nature— along with Army, Navy, Marine and U.S.Air 
Force planes, helicopters, navigation equipment, safety devices, 
radar and exhibits of air research projects and educational 
developments, some never before publicly shown. 

This show will pay fitting tribute to the Wright Brothers on 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of Powered Flight. It will provide 
a common meeting place for the nation's air-minded 
public and all components of private, commercial and 
military aviation. It will be produced on a scale never 
before attempted. Plan now to attend! 


For ticket intormation and complete details write — 
Benjamin T. Franklin, General Manager, NATIONAL 
AIRCRAFT SHOW, Biltmore Hotel, 214 N.Main S 
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Washington Roundup 


Renegotiation Status 

The renegotiation law under which military contracts 
are subject to review for excess profits is due to expire 
Dec. 31, since Congress failed to renew the measure 
before adjourning. A measure shoving the expiration date 
to Dec. 31, 1954, passed the House and Senate Finance 
Committee but was not passed by the Senate. But the 
Senate is expected to rush it through shortly after recon- 
vening in January. 

Mail Rate Board 

Stymied by heavy opposition to legislation boosting 
postage rates, including a one-cent-an-ouncc increase in 
the six-ccnt airmail rate, several congressmen arc set to 
take another road to their goal next year. Legislation 
they dropped in the hopper before the adjournment 
would set up a three-member board appointed by the 
Postmaster General to set postal rates. 1 he rates would 
become effective unless vetoed in Congress by a majority 
vote of both houses within 90 davs. 

The theory behind the legislation is that it would be 
far easier to' forestall veto action than it would be to 
shove positive legislation authorizing postage increases 
through Congress. 

Foreign Crop-Dusters 

Legislation giving Civil Aeronautics Board authority 
over non-transport operations by foreign carriers in this 
country has been sent to the White House for Presiden- 
tial signature. 

In the past, Civil Aeronautics Administration has cer- 
tificated such operations. But, because of lack of funds 
to administer the program, CAA decided to give blanket 
approval. On the ground that this would mean loss of 
control and policing over foreign operations in this coun- 
try, CAB requested the authority. 

Primarily, the legislation is directed at crop-dusting 
activities in the Pacific Northwest. Neither the U.S. 
nor the Canadian area have sufficient specialized aircraft, 
so planes of both countries go back and forth across the 
border to meet the requirements. 

New CAB Ceiling 

Civil Aeronautics Board will get from White House a 
definite economic policy and budget ceiling this fall for 
the first time since CAB was created in 1938. 

Airline Subsidy Trends 

Most current CAB efforts to halt the rising subsidy 
tide rely on airline cooperation. Main efforts: 

• Putting all carriers on final rates (which carrier can 
reopen, however). 

• Encouraging mergers such as Colonial, Northeast with 
Eastern. National: Pioneer-Central-Trans-Texas; Alle- 
ghenv-Mohawk; Alaska-Pacific Northern; all Alaska ter- 
ritorials; Hawaiian-TPA. Elimination of weak routes can 
be mandatory, but the overall trend continues to add 
routes, not eliminate them. 

Separation of airline subsidy from mail pay becomes 
effective Oct. 1. Airline billings to Post Office for cost 
of hauling mail and to CAB for subsidy will be separate 
thereafter. 

Latest airline subsidy estimate for fiscal 1954 at CAB 


totals $79 million, including $4 million for trunklines, 
$22 million for local service and $53 million for interna- 
tional and territorial. 

Although Postmaster General Summerficld has indi- 
cated he wants to cut airmail costs of the three heli- 
copter services in New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles, 
CAB is expected to continue the services, because of 
their developmental value, by increasing subsidy as needed 
to make up the difference. 

Hinshaw Prototype Bill 

Aircraft manufacturers are watching the fate of the 
bill introduced in closing days of Congress bv Rep. Carl 
Hinshaw for federal participation in design, development 
and service testing of transport aircraft for local service 
airlines and other purposes. 

The bill is similar to the plan proposed to Congress 
recently by Donald Nyrop, former CAB chairman and 
Washington representative of the Conference of Local 
Airlines. It would authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
to make loans not exceeding $8 million for any one 
project to experienced aircraft manufacturers with 1% 
interest a year, repayable 10 years after the date of loan. 

Congressional observers predict that the hill, which 
has been referred to the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, has dim prospects when Congress 
reconvenes, particularly since many of the manufacturers 
have indicated coolness towards it. 

The hill does not exclude the helicopter, which many 
rotary-wing advocates expect to be the ultimate local 
service airline vehicle. It provides that CAB will advise 
the Secretary, and that he will not concern himself with 
the design, construction or method of manufacture of 
the aircraft apart from denial of loans for aircraft which 
the Board advises are economically unsuited. 

Admiral McNeil 

Wilfred J. McNeil, Assistant Defense Secretary (Comp- 
troller), was confirmed last week by the Senate for per- 
manent rank of rear admiral in the U. S. Naval Reserve. 
His appointment was made in conjunction with Navy 
regulations. He has been a rear admiral with temporary 
rank since June 10, 1945. During World War II he 
served as a reserve officer in the Navy Supply Corps. 

Congress on Presses 

Western congressmen are raising a fuss with Air Force 
over the heavy press program. Originally two of eight 
heavy forging presses were earmarked for the Pacific Coast. 
“Even this allocation was not equitable because more 
than 40% of the aircraft industry is located on the Pacific 
Coast," Nevada's Sen. Pat McCarran objected. 

But when USAF canceled both Pacific Coast installa- 
tions in the cutback program, McCarran petitioned Air 
Force Secretary Harold Talbott; 

“This is not only unfair to the West and to the industry 
of the West, but is also extremely short-sighted from 
the standpoint of national defense. The Pacific Coast must 
have a heavy forging press installation if its aircraft indus- 
try is to apply to production the immediate benefits of 
heavy press forging. Without any heavy forging press on 
the Pacific Coast, aircraft development in the West will 
be retarded while eastern and north-central areas ad- 
vance.” —Washington Staff 
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INDUSTRY OBSERVER 

► The Convertiplanc Committee of the Air Coordinating Committee, 
headed by Col. William Bunker of the Army, recently made the second in 
a scries of trips to industry plants inspecting convertiplanc projects in 
development. Farthest along arc the Bell tilting-rotor Model 200 develop- 
ment and the McDonnell XL-25 with freewheeling rotor, both of which 
may be ready for flight about year's end. Committee inspected mockups at 
both plants. 

► Cessna Aircraft's boundary layer control studies on helicopter rotors arc 
attracting considerable interest in the industry as a means of making a copter 
capable of higher speeds than today’s machines. 

► Crash deceleration data obtained by NACA from actual tests with Cub- 
type lightplanes indicates that peak loads of as high as 30-3 5G arc experi- 
enced for .02 seconds and mean decelerations of 25G for .03 seconds. This 
corresponds generally with the computations by Hugh De Haven at Crash 
Injury Research of Cornell University Medical College which indicated 
20-30G loads, judging from impact velocities and stopping distances reported 
for actual accidents. 

► Watch for the Boeing B-47C four-jet bomber to come back into the 
picture, powered with Allison J71 engines. The experimental four-jet vir- 
tually has been complete at Wichita for some time, and Boeing engineers 
arc still enthusiastic about its performance potential. There is some indi- 
cation Air Force may restore the project, previously shelved because of the 
time factor required to get it into production as compared to the six-jet 
B-47B now rolling off the Wichita line. 

► Douglas XF4D-1 that flew across the country made three stops enroute 
to Patuxent Naval Air Test Center to stay behind a front, but none was 
attributed to mechanical difficulties. The experimental aiqdane was powered 
with a Wcstinghousc J40 engine (not the Pratt & Whitney J57 as reported 
here last week). The J57 is going into production versions of the Skyray. 
The fighter is expected to start its carrier qualifications as soon as prelim- 
inaries on Patuxent ranways are completed. 

► Recent reports on inflight refueling developments indicate that the probe- 
drogue method still is gaining ground on the Flying Boom svstem. Boeing’s 
KB-47 jet tanker which has gone to Eglin Field, Fla., and tire new Convair 
B-36 converted tanker are using probe-drogue. Main advantage appears to 
be in greater rapidity of making contact. 

► Mockup board inspection of the new Cessna twin-jet trainer Model 318 
is scheduled for September in Wichita. 

► Sen. Edwin Johnson recently disclosed in congressional testimony that the 
number of Convair B-36 intercontinental bombers completed and still being 
finished up stands at 346 planes. 

► Convair recently has run tests on a wired television arrangement for scan- 
ning visually the pusher engines and propellers of the B-36 bomber in flight 
from a remote monitor tube in the aft cabin. Preliminary tests were so 
successful that two cameras and a monitor have been ordered for additional 
study of the installation. 

► A new improvement for airport surveillance radar antennas should elim- 
inate largely annoying rain clutter (reflections from raindrops) that obscures 
aircraft blips during heavy storms. The device enables the operator to 
switch the radar from its normal vertical (or horizontal) polarization to cir- 
cular polarization, which doesn't affect airplane echoes but prevents rain- 
drop echoes from getting back into the antenna. The device was developed 
by Airborne Instruments Lab, Mincola, N. Y, under Air Navigation 
Development Board contract. 

► Recent trend in rotary-wing aircraft toward unloading rotors by addition 
of stub wings isn't new. It was the original successful approach to the 
rotary-wing problem used by Juan de la Ciena in his autogyro. Autogyro 
manufacturers later took off the wing, used direct control wingless gyros. 


WHO'S WHERE 


In the Front Office 

T. G. Preston is vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Stratoflcx of Canada, Inc., 
new company set up in Toronto by Strato- 
flcx, Inc., Ft. Worth. Other officers: W. R. 
Cook, vice president, and N. E. Barber, sec- 
retary-treasurer. K. W. Davis is president 

A. F. Kitcliin has been appointed vice 
president-administration of Rohr Aircraft 
Corp,. Chula Vista, Calif. Also promoted: 
F. E. McCrecry, vice president-engineering; 
B. F. Raraics, vice president-manufacturing; 
Charles E. Barnes, vice president and man- 
ager of the Riverside plant; S. B. Houser, 
manager of Chula Vista and Riverside facili- 
ties, and R. M. ICwbank, production man- 

~ Dale A. Lichty has become vice president- 
sales and engineering of Hydro-Aire, Inc., 
Burbank, Calif. 

Brig. Gen. Stanley E. Riddcrhof (USMC 
Ret.) nas been promoted to vice president of 
Rosan, Inc., Newport Beach, Calif. 

Norman J. Burke is new vice president of 
Prewitt Aircraft Co., Clifton Heights, Pa. 


Promotions 

Josiah Macy, Jr., has been appointed assist- 
ant secretary of Pan American World Air- 
ways. Other promotions: Sanford B. Kauff- 
man, assistant vice president-engineering, and 
Wilbur W. Lynch, assistant vice president- 

Robcrt W. Dunmirc has been named act- 
ing manager of Goodyear Aircraft Cot p.'s 
Canopy and Laminates Div, Akron, suc- 
ceeding Robert S. Arnes, who recently re- 
ceived an A. P. Sloan fellowship for one 
year of study at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. O. W. Wcyrick is new man- 
ager of materials, and T. A. Matthews has 
been appointed acting manager of planning 
and control of GAC. 

Edwin L. Farmer has been promoted to 
controller of Corn-air's Ft. Worth Div.. re- 
placing J. C. Felix, who resigned to join an- 
other firm. Other changes: Eric G. Hill, 
assistant division controller; D. L. Watters, 
budget manager, and A. S. Cooper, estimat- 
ing administrator, 

Russell O. Blaisdell has become chief 
pilot of North Central Airlines, succeeding 
Charles W. Nason, who resigned to return to 
regular line flying. 

Changes 

Shelby A. McMillion has joined Jack &• 
Hcintz, Inc., Cleveland, as director of adver- 
tising and public relations. 

Arthur R. Tallardy has become assistant 
controller of Doman Helicopters, Inc., Dan- 
bury, Conn. 

Max Daggett, Jr., is nesv member of the 
engineering staff at Tcmco Aircraft Corp., 
Dallas. 

Sabine L. Baring-Gould has been ap- 
pointed a staff engineer for special products 
at Clifton Precision Products Co., Clifton 
Heights. Pa. 
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Wright Brothers pioneers in piston power in 1903 




The Institute of Aero- 
nautical Sciences select- 
ed Marquardt engineers 
to produce the replica 
of the original Wright 
Brothers engine for per- 
manent display at their 
Durand Aeronautical Museui 



Aviation has come a long way from the piston 
powered craft in 1903, pioneered by the Wright 
Brothers, to ramjet speeds of mach 4. Marquardt 
has been the pioneer in the research and develop- 
ment of ramjets, afterburners, air turbine acces- 
sory drives and thrust controls of advanced 
design. These units are currently in production 
to meet your requirements. Let us send you our 
illustrated engineering manuals. 


IRCRAFT CO. 



ATTENTION ENGINEERS-Write 
today for full information concern- 
ing your future with Marquardt. 


Von Nuys, California 
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t/. S. Challenge to British Viscounts: 

Convair Will Convert 340 to Turboprop 


* New transport is scheduled to be ready by late 1955 ; 
program expected to stretch life of series into 1960s. 

• T56 kits will be available for conversion of present 
airline models at less than $350,000 per plane. 


By Robert Hotz 

Convair lias moved to match the 
increasing challenge of British jet 
transports with an intensive technical 
improvement and sales campaign aimed 
at extending the life of its Model 340 
airliner design well into the era of 
turbine liner operations. 

Sparked by J. G. Zevely, veteran 
American Airlines executive and now 
Convair's director of sales and contracts, 
the 340 campaign is aimed principally 
at competing with the British Vickers 
Viscount transport series in the world 
airline market. 

► Two Phases of Development— Convair 


firmly believes there is an overall short- 
age of medium-range airline equipment. 
To capture that market it is offering a 
two-pliasc technical development pro- 
gram for the basic 340 airframe: 

• First, an improvement program on 
the current piston-powered 340s offer- 
ing a passenger capacity increase 
ranging from 10 to 27%; a 15-mph. 
increase in cruising speed, and a marked 
reduction in cabin noise. These im- 
provements will be available to 340 
operators during the next six months. 

• Second, conversion of the basic 340 
airframe to turboprop power by late 
1955. 

Convair officials believe this program 


will stretch the profitable airline life 
of the 340 scries into the 1960s and 
provide air carriers with an opportunity 
for a very low capital writeoff of this 
equipment over an eight-year period 
compared to the cost of purchasing new 
jet transport equipment. 

► Speed Plus Comfort— Major airline 
interest is centered on the turboprop 
conversion program. Many key airline 
executives— including C. R. Smith, 
president of American— recently have 
begun leaning toward turboprop-pow- 
ered transports as a better solution to 
airline problems than turbojets. 

These airline operators feel the turbo- 
prop offers most of the speed and pass- 
enger comfort available from gas turbine 
power with little of the economic dis- 
advantages and operational inflexibility 
of the turbojet. 

► USAF Boost— Commercial future of 
the turboprop also was given a strong 
boost recently by the USAF decision 
to finance a series of turboprop trans- 
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port prototypes, muting existing air- 
frames to new turboprop powerplants. 

Air Force will sponsor conversion of 
two standard 340 airframes to take 
Allison T56 turboprops, each rated at 
3,750 equivalent shaft horsepower. 

These T56-powcred 340s will be de- 
signated YC-135s and are scheduled 
tor delivery to USAF next spring. They 
will use Acroproducts propellers. JP-4 
fuel and synthetic oil probably will be 
used in the T56. 

► 380 Mph. Top— Replacing Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft R2800 piston en- 
gines now powering the 340 with Alli- 
son T56s will boost total power from 

5.000 to 7.500 equivalent shaft horse- 
power. 

Cruising speed will increase from 275 
to 335 mph. The YC-135 will have a 
top speed of 380 mph. and a maximum 
cruising altitude of 30,000 ft. Best 
ciuising altitude will be approximately 

20.000 ft., where a cabin pressurization 
of 8,000 ft. altitude can be maintained. 

Gross weight of the turboprop 340 
will increase from 47,000 to 53,200 lb. 
Considerable improvement in takeoff 
and climb characteristics arc expected 
from the YC-135. 

► T56 Conversion Kits-Allison expects 
to get commercial certification for the 
T56 by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration in the fall of 1955. 

Delivery of commercial T56 engines 
for the Convair production and T56 
conversion kits for airline operators is 
scheduled for the first quarter of 1956. 
The conversion kits will enable airlines 
operating 340s to make their own con- 
version to turboprop power. 

Total conversion cost, including 
labor, is expected to be less than $350,- 
000 for each aircraft. The kits will 
include powerplants, new nacelles and 
engine instrument and control systems. 

All 340s built by Convair have been 
stressed to take turboprop power. Con- 
sequently no structural modifications 
will be required for conversion. 

Convair plans to use a separate pres- 


surization system and has rejected 
earlier proposals to bleed air from the 
turboprop compressors for cabin pres- 
surization. 

► Increased Power— The T56 is ex 
pected to begin commercial service 
with an allowable overhaul interval of 
400 hours. The engine is a more 
powerful development of the Allison 
T38 design, which has been flying ex- 
perimentally in a Convair 240 airframe 
tor several years. 

Both the T38 and T56 use single 
power sections in contrast to the Alli- 
son T40 and T54 developments that 
gear two power sections to a single 
propeller shaft. The T56 also is sched- 
uled to power production versions of 
the Lockheed C-130 military cargo 
transport ordered by USAF. 

► Interim Improvements— With full- 
scale conversion to turboprop power 
both in the field and on the Convair 
production line scheduled for early 
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1956, an interim improvement program 
is being offered the 21 airlines that are 
operating or have ordered piston-pow- 
ered 340s. It involves: 

• Reduction of cabin noise by installa- 
tion of engine exhaust silencers. Con- 
vair expects to begin deliveries of CAA 
certificated silencer kits in the fall. The 
company has experimented with si- 
lencers built by Maxim and the Indus- 
trial Sound Control Corp., both of 
Hartford, Conn., but plans to market 
the ISC equipment. Convair reports 
the silencers cut 340 cabin noise to the 
level of a DC-6 interior. 

Initial airline experiments were con- 
ducted on 340s operated by Braniff 
Airways and United Air Lines. Ques- 
tionnaires were distributed to passengers 
on a silencer-equipped Braniff 340 op- 
erating out of Dallas for four days. 
They were asked: 

Have vou ever ridden on a 340 be- 
lt so, do you notice any difference 
in this one? 

Of the 115 passengers who had 
ridden 340s before, 107 wrote that 
they noticed the Braniff plane was 
much quieter. 

Cost of the silencer kits is expected 
to be less than $2,000 per aircraft, in- 
cluding labor. The silencers consist of 
a canopy filled with sound absorbent 
material surrounding the exhaust stacks. 
They reduce noise level of the stacks 
and deflect the remainder away from 
the cabin. 

• Design refinement to add 15 mph. 
cruising speed by reducing airframe 
drag. The drag reduction program is 
in study and, when complete, will be 
available in the form of modification 
kits. Among modifications already in- 
dicated are replacement of the engine 
air scoop with air intake slots in the 
leading edge of the wing and a re- 
design of the wing fillet. 

• Increase gross weight to 48,200 lb. 
from its current 47,000 lb. Initial 340 
certification tests were made at the 
higher gross weight, but the aircraft 
actually was certificated only for 

47,000 lb. because that met opera- 
tional requirements then planned. Re- 
validation of the earlier 48,200-lb. gross 
tests will be necessary to use the higher 
gross, but no changes in the aircraft 
will be required. 

• Increase seating capacity from 10 to 
27% by implementing Convair’s earlier 
plan to install seat tracks and removable 
seats (Aviation Week Apr. 7, 1952, 
p. 67). This arrangement offers ver- 
sions of the 340 increasing present 44- 
passenger capacity to a maximum of 
56 for shorthaul aircoach service. Four 
additional seats with intervals of 38 
in. can be added without any struc- 
tural modification. For a 56-seat ver- 
sion with 34-in. intervals, the forward 
bulkhead is advanced by reducing the 
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Viscounts for U.S. 

Vickers-Armstrong says its turbo- 
prop Viscount can operate in the 
U. S. aircoach market at a direct 
cost of one cent per seat-mile, using 
kerosene fuel at 12.5 cents a gallon. 

A Vickers brochure, aimed at sell- 
ing the transport to U. S. trunk 
lines, quotes costs per available pas- 
senger-mile for luxury 42-seat, 
medium-density 48-seat and high- 
density 62-seat versions. Scat-mile 
direct operating costs range respec- 
tively: 42-seat, 1.5 to 1.3 cents; 
48-seat, 1.3 to 1.0 cents; and 62- 
seater 1.0 to 0.8 cent, depending 
on stage length. 

Three routes appraised by the 
British airframe maker for the 
medium-density, 48 seat turboprop: 

• New York-Wasliington, 217 mi., 
block time .83 hr., payload 13,156 
lb., cost 1.18 cents per seat-mile. 

• Albuquerque-Kansas City, 733 
mi., block time 2.62 hr., payload 
13,156 lb., cost 1.04 cents per seat- 
mile. 

• Minneapolis-Spokane, 1.178 mi- 
block time 4.23 hr., payload 10,766 
lb., cost 1.04 cents per seat-mile. 


luggage and forward cargo compart- 

The first 340 with seat tracks is due 
off the Convair line late this year for 
delivery to KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. 

► Quick Conversion— The seat tracks 
offer quick conversion to high or low 
passenger capacity and to combinations 
of passenger and cargo space to meet 
individual airline requirements. Cost 
of the seat track modifications arc esti- 
mated to total $6,500 per aircraft, in- 
cluding labor. 

Tracks are built by Brown-Line Corp. 
of Beverly Hills, Calif., and the scats 
by Hardman Tool and Engineering Co. 
of Los Angeles. 

Convair has sold 208 Model 340s to 
21 airlines and has an option for seven 
more. More than 100 of the planned 
production of 239 planes already have 
been delivered. 

► Sales Gamble—' The company sched- 
uled production of 63 Model 340s 
without any firm airline orders in an- 
ticipation of the continued demand for 
medium-haul transports to replace DC-3 
and DC-4 equipment. It has sold 40 
of this quantity, with 23 still available. 
Present production schedules call for 
340 output until the end of 1954. 

In view of its success in anticipating 
airline demand on its earlier specula- 
tive production, it would not be surpris- 
ing if Convair decided to gamble on fur- 
ther sales and keep the 340 line oper- 
ating until it can phase into turboprop 
production late in 1955. 


Small Firms May Break With AIA 

Subcontractors charge association gives no protection 
from USAF cutbacks: new organization is considered. 


By William J. Coughlin 

Los Angeles— Subcontractors may 
break with Aircraft Industries Assn, to 
form their own national organization if 
plans now being discussed by a group 
of West Coast parts, accessories and 
components manufacturers are carried 
through. 

The group is considering formation 
of a national association that could pro- 
tect the interest of small industries dur- 
ing threatened Air Force cutbacks. 
Aviation Week has learned. 

► Not Satisfied— Dissatisfied with AIA's 
representation of small manufacturers, 
the group also is alarmed over the 
part the subcontractor will play un- 
der USAF’s new concept of air weapons 
system responsibility. 

"When a cutback comes, the airframe 
manufacturers who hold air weapons 
systems contracts will pull much of the 
business now subcontracted back into 
their own plants,” said the representa- 
tive of one firm. “We have no protec- 
tion. It certainly doesn't result in a 
stable industrial base.” 

More than 15 firms taking part in 
tentative discussions have included 
Hydro-Aire, Harvey Aluminum, Hoff- 
man Radio. Bcndix-Pacific. Menasco 
Mfg., Weber Aircraft, Whittaker Co., 
AiResearch and others. 

► Cautious Interest— Approach of most 
of these manufacturers, some of them 
AIA members, to the proposed organ- 
ization has been cautious. "We are 
definitely interested in attending future 
meetings to discuss this," Henry Nel- 
son, president of Menasco, said. "But 

any way." 

"I think if correctly done, it could 
be a very effective group,” said Reagan 
Stunkcl, vice president of Hydro-Aire. 
"But it should be approached with care. 
That is the attitude of our company.” 

The group has worked quietly at top 
executive levels, not seeking publicity. 
The fact that prime manufacturers in 
the area, who are AIA members, also 
are customers of the subcontractors in- 
volved has made some of those taking 
part reluctant to discuss the situation. 
One executive asked that his firm’s 
name be withheld and that all com- 
ment be off the record. 

► National Scope?— Attitude of those 
surveyed by Aviation Week is that the 
new organization should operate on an 
equal level with AIA, supplementing 
the work of the older association and 
meeting with it to discuss common 
problems. 


"AIA primarily is a representative of 
the airframe manufacturers,” said a 
spokesman for one of the small com- 
panies. “We have to organize to pro- 
tect ourselves.” 

Those attending the meetings have 
been divided in their feelings about the 
purpose of such a group, according to 
reports. Some have argued it should be 
held to its present size to discuss com- 
mon problems on an informal basis, 
while others— apparently a majority- 
want to expand it to national scope. 

"The question is whether it would 
be national or merely West Coast,” 
Stunkcl said. “I don’t think a little 
group of West Coast manufacturers 
could do any good. It would have to 
be national." 

Support for the move will be sought 
from small manufacturers in other parts 
of the nation and also from USAF, 
according to one source. 

► Goals— Those questioned said such an 
association of parts, accessories and 
components manufacturers might work 
for: 

• Restudy of the concept of air weapons 
system responsibility, with regard to the 
part of the subcontractor. 

• Review of the industrial mobilization 
concept to include the sub as well as 
the prime contractor. 

• Increased stature of subcontractors 
with the Air Force— “which we do not 

• Recognition of the efficiency of small 
industry. 

• Cutting of red tape in government 
procurement. 

• Education of small manufacturers in 
such fields as renegotiation, military se- 
curity, relations with the government 
and major contractors, and proper bid- 
ding procedures. 

► Healthier Industry— Harry N. Bailey, 
manufacturing representative of several 
small firms in the Southern California 
area, has been one of those most active 
in promoting the movement. Bailey, 
former director of procurement and in- 
dustrial planning in the Western Air 
Procurement District of Air Materiel 
Command, also served as Air Force 
plant representative at several major 
airframe companies. 

Expressing concern over the air weap- 
ons system concept, Bailey said: "The 
way I get the picture. Secretary of De- 
fense Wilson is turning procurement of 
present GFE (government furnished 
equipment) over to the prime con- 
tractors. The services then will hold 
the prime manufacturer responsible. I 
can’t see that you’ve saved anything 
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after the prime manufacturer loads his 
heavy overhead onto the price. 

"It is my opinion on the basis of my 
experience as a plant representative at 
some of the major companies, that they 
have terrific inefficiencies,” Bailey dc- 

"Indepcndcnt small business organi- 
zations should be given as much of a 
break as possible because of the effi- 
cient way they operate and because of 
the healthier climate it will create in 
the industry.” 

► Improved Position- A number of 
small manufacturers who have expressed 
interest in the group will be invited to 
attend future meetings, according to 
Bailey. 

Those who attended report that 
talks thus far have been informal with 
no decisions reached. 

Next session is scheduled to be held 
this month. 

‘‘The meetings have been productive 
of nothing but a lot of discussion." said 
one manufacturer. "Plans should be 
finned up." 

The spokesman for an accessory man- 
ufacturer expressed the belief that the 
association should be limited to sub- 
contractors who design their own prod- 
ucts, eliminating those who merely do 
shop and assembly work for the air- 
frame companies. 

“The others have no place in this," 
he said. 

His attitude is indicative of the con- 
troversy within the group itself. But 
there was no controversy over its major 
aim: to improve the position of the 
subcontractor within the aircraft in- 


Gyron Confirmed 

Existence of the new de Havil- 
land Gyron axial-flow turbojet has 
been officially acknowledged by the 
British aviation firm. Details of 
the Gvron were initially carried in 
Aviation Week June 29, p. 11. 

De Havilland does not mention 
the Gyron’s thrust but states that 
it has been producing “greater 
thrust than announced for any 
other jet engine” for a substantial 
period during tests. Aviation 
Week reported that the new 
powerplant is in the 15,000-lb.- 
thrust class. 

First application of the DH Gy- 
ron is seen in supersonic fighters, 
the company says, but it also points 
out that the engine’s high power, 
low specific fuel consumption and 
weight with small diameter and 
"emphasis on simplicity” also make 
it an obvious choice for bombers 
and transports. 


Air Power Funds for Fiscal 1954 


New funds for Air Force and Naval Aviation for fiscal 1954 as finally 
approved In- Congress total $1 3.4 billion, or $6 billion less than recommended 
by former President Truman and $200 million under President Eisenhower's 

(Figures in billions of dollars) 

AIR FORCE 


other than aircraft . . . 
Maintenance Sr opera- 


Military personnel 

Research & develop- 



Air National Cuard. . . 
Total 





development, this 
includes) 


Total for Air Force 
and Naval Aviation 


1953 Truman 

fiscal budget 

dation 

SI 2.7 S 6.7 

.900 .900 

3.60 4.23 

3.20 3.56 

.525 537 

.026 .023 

.106 .128 

.031 .031 

$21.0 $16.1 

NAVAL AVIATION 

$ 3.45 S 2.23 

.963 1.05 


(S .175) (S .199) 

$ 4.41 $ 3.28 

$25.4 $19.4 


Eisenhower Appropriated 
recommcn- bv Congress 
Hon for 1954 

fiscal year 

$ 3.5 S 3.5 

.625 .600 

3.20 3.15 

3.30 3.28 

.475 .440 

.015 .015 

.147 .147 

.031 .031 

$ 11.2 $ 11.1 


S 1.40 $ 1,38 

.970 .943 


(S .175) ($ .157) 

$ 2.37 $ 2.32 

$13.6 $13.4 


Final Air Budget: $34.4 Billion 


The flow of orders that has been 
building up the aircraft industry’s back- 
log since the start of the Korean war 
will slow down under the S34.4-biIlion 
defense budget for fiscal 1954, but the 
flow of money— for deliveries— will in- 
crease slightly. 

• The $4.9 billion provided for aircraft 
and related procurement by Air Force 
and Navv for the current fiscal year is 
less than a third of the $16.1 billion 
provided for fiscal 1953, which ended 
June 30. The $4.9-biffion total is di- 
vided: USAF, $3.5 billion: Navy. $1.38 
billion. This is $9 billion less than 
USAF had in ’53; $2 billion less than 
Navy had. 

• But USAF and Navy spending for 
aircraft and related procurement is ex- 
pected to stay at a $2.1-billion-a-month 
rate through December, then taper to a 
S2-billion-a-month level in the last six 
months of the fiscal year. The present 
expenditure rate of $2.1 billion a month 
rose from a $1.6-billion-a-month level 
of a year ago. 

► Three Slices— This is how the money 


is divided among the sendees in the 
defense budget, including funds in all 
categories, as finally approved by Con- 
gress: 

. Navy, $9.5 billion. 

• Air Force, $11 billion. 

• Army, $13 billion. 

Administration and congressional de- 
fense economizing hit USAF hardest, 
by far: Its allocation for this year is 
$10 billion below last year's $21 billion. 
Navy’s allocation is S3. 3 billion below 
last year's $12.8 billion. Army’s $13 
billion is slightly more than last year’s 
$12.8 billion, to take care of Korean 

► Final Decisions— This was the out- 
come on controversial issues in the de- 
fense budget: 

• $250 million was provided for build- 
ing up a reserve of machine tools and 
production items, instead of the $500 
million requested by the Administra- 
tion and approved by the House. 

• A maximum of 100 hr. a year was set 
for flight time for desk officers to cut 
down aircraft operating expense. Offi- 
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cers with 20 years' aeronautical ratings 
will receive flight pay without putting 
in flight time. The Bouse set a 48-hr. 
ceiling, which was vigorously protested 
by the services as inadequate to keep up 
proficiency. 

• A ban was clamped on preferential 
prices on defense contracts in labor sur- 
plus or economic distress areas. Ad- 
vocates objected, however, that the 
watered-down wording finally accepted 
still permits distress area contractors to 
meet low bids in order to channel work 
into their plants. 

• A $3 5-million cut in USAF's research 
and development funds stood. House 
made the cut in Wilson’s $475-million 
budget recommendation, and Senate 
attempts to have it restored failed. 

• An $1 8-million cut in the $175 mil- 
lion recommended by Wilson for re- 
search and development of Naval Avia- 
tion was also made by Congress. 

Kaiser Aluminum 
Gets Heavy Press Aid 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Div. 
became firmly entrenched in the Air 
Force heavy press program last week. 
USAF promised further financing for 
the addition to Kaiser's Halcthorpe, 
Md., plant in order to house the re- 
maining 8,000-ton extrusion press 
which Kaiser had left after the Air Force 
press program was cut from 17 to 10 
presses June 18. 

With the cutback, Air Force an- 
nounced that firms slated for extruders 
must provide housing for the presses in 
order to keep them. Affected were 
Kaiser Aluminum, Reynolds Metals 
Co., and Harvey Machine Co. 

► New Hoines-Since June, USAF has 
been negotiating with the firms con- 
cerned to determine if they could afford 
to finance housing themselves and thus 
keep their presses. Otherwise. Air Force 
was reported trying to find new homes 
for the presses. 

Talks still are underway, and Kaiser 
is the first firm to receive definite word 
on its press future. The Halcthorpe, 
Md.. plant addition for housing an 
8,000-ton extruder is about 35% com- 
pleted, company officials report. Air 
Force alreadv has spent $4 million on 
the Kaiser addition. When completed 
it is expected to cost $12 million. 

Reynolds Metals is known to look 
with disfavor on spending its own 
funds for housing an Air Force project. 
Reynolds is scheduled for two extruders, 
an’ S.000- and a 12.000-ton press, 
originally scheduled for Phoenix, Ariz. 
Last week it looked as if Reynolds 
would lose its two presses and they 
would go to Kaiser and to Harvey’s Tor- 
rance, Calif., plant. 

► Harvey Plans— Harvey reportedly fa- 
vors a deal to house its scheduled 8,000- 


ton extruder, provided Air Force will 
return one or Harvey’s two forging 
presses which were cut from the origi- 
nal program. Harvey originallv was 
slated for a 35,000- and a 25,000-ton 
forge press. 

Aside from the Kaiser Aluminum 
decision, however, the status of the 
other three extruders still is question- 
able pending decisions by Assistant Air 
Force Secretary Roger Lewis. Lewis 
reportedly intends to keep the heavy 
press program at 10 presses. 

No ‘YJ-Day’ Type 
Slashes, Says McNeil 

Assistant Defense Secretary Wilfred 
J. McNeil predicts there will be "no 
VJ-day type” of wholesale cancelations 
of aircraft contracts this fiscal year. 

At a press conference last week, Mc- 
Neil, Defense Department Comptroller, 
elaborated on an earlier statement which 
was made by Defense Secretary Charles 
E. Wilson (Aviation Week Aug. 3, 
P- 13). 

Peering into his crystal ball. McNeil 
says he sees nothing to change the pres- 
ent schedules of combat aircraft produc- 
tion in the coming year either for Air 
Force or Navy. McNeil says he knows 
of no support aircraft which will be 
affected by the truce or for “any other 
reason” this year. 

The veteran defense budgetcr indi- 
cates that the new Defense Department, 
though wearied from its first budget 
ordeal in Congress, is reasonably happy 
with its trimmed-down $34.4-billion 
fiscal 1954 budget. 


► Defense Money— Biggest single reduc- 
tion in the entire Administration bud- 
get, from which Congress carved $1.6 
billion, he pointed out, was the 50% 
cut in the $500 million slated for re- 
serve tools and facilities. Since that 
item was based on guesswork and no 
specifics were involved, the cut would 
not be felt, he maintained. McNeil 
adds he doesn't know specifically how 
the $250 million will be spent, “but it 
probably will be sufficient this year.” 

As to the effect of the Korean truce, 
McNeil says, “No one in this building 
(Pentagon) today really knows what the 
tiucc will mean” as far as defense spend- 
ing is concerned. He seems to share the 
widespread opinion that the truce sign- 
ing did not necessarily eliminate the 
possibility of renewed warfare. 

► Truce Savings— Permanent cessation 
of hostilities this fiscal year, however, 
would mean a possible Si-billion saving 
in spare parts, combat pay. fuel, trans- 
portation and clothing. 

Ammunition— $100 million a month 
in Korea— obviously also will be saved. 
McNeil says. However, ammunition 
production will not be curtailed alto- 
gether or suddenly because stocks must 
be built up for preparedness reasons. 

► Electronics— In the field of electronics, 
no production change is expected where 
products arc “good technically.” In a 
few cases, some of the industry might 
drop a shift or two in order to slow 
down production in that field slightly. 

“Wilson (Defense Secretary Charles 
E.) wants to maintain the Defense De- 
partment machinery without suddenly 
Ihrowing sand into the gears,” he ex- 
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Hensley Out, Koch in Safety Post 


By Alexander McSurely 

Two months after Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator Fred B. Lee denied to 
Aviation Week that he was replacing 
Aviation Safety Director Ernest Hen- 
sley with his 60-year-old former chief, 
A1 Koch, Lee reversed himself and an- 
nounced the switch effective Sept. 1. 

Last week’s reshuffling of the often- 
criticized OfGce of Aviation Safety is 
the forerunner of a CAA resurvey of 
Aviation Safety functions that is ex- 
pected to lead to further changes. 

Meanwhile, observers feel that Com- 
merce Undersecretary for Transporta- 
tion Robert Murray is the dominant 
figure in CAA. While the administra- 
tor is expected to continue to hold his 
post, the real policy decisions are being 
banded down by Murray to Lee tor 
announcement. 

► Last Laugh— Koch’s assignment to his 
old post was viewed as a "he who 
laughs last” situation by CAA observers, 
who recalled that Hensley outma- 
neuvered Koch in 1949 during the 
Rentzel administration to get the post 
when it was "up for grabs” in an earlier 
reshuffle. 

Replacing Koch as administrator of 
the International Region is his deputy, 
Frank C. Stone, 54, one-time Trans 
World Airlines pilot and foreign trade 
graduate of the University of California. 
Stone was a Randolph Field Air Corps 
pilot graduate of 1934 and has been 
with CAA since 1940, principally in 
international work— except for three 
vears of Air Force active duty in World 
War II. 

He has been deputy of the Interna- 
tional Region four years, had an active 
role in setting up CAA field offices in 
various parts of the world. 


► Hot Seat— Informed CAA sources say 
Hensley had been squirming under the 
criticism of his office and had been 
asking for his new assignment as deputy 
administrator of the Sixth CAA Region 
in Honolulu since early in the spring, 
before Lee’s confirmation to succeed 
adminstrator Charles Horne. 

These sources say that Koch had 
been watching Hensley’s discomfort 
while enjoying the comparative quiet 
of the International Region. It is 
understood that he is returning to the 
Aviation Safety "hot seat” at Lee’s spe- 
cific direction, and with less than 
wholehearted enthusiasm. 


CAA Reshuffle 

CAA Administrator Fred Lee last 
week officially amended the CAA 
organization in a restatement of re- 
sponsibilities and functions. 

Changes included: eliminating 
the Regional Planning and Evalua- 
tion Div., consolidating the facili- 
ties engineering branch and the 
facilities construction branch into 
a facilities establishment branch; 
eliminating regional aviation medi- 
cal activities in the four continental 
regions but continuing them in Re- 
gions 5 and 6 (Alaska and Hawaii); 
eliminating the Plans and Per- 
formance Standards Div. of the 
international region; discontinu- 
ing aviation medical research at the 
Aeronautical Center, Oklahoma 
City; consolidating the Establish- 
ment Engineering Div. and the 
Maintenance Engineering Div. of 
the office of Federal Airways into 
an Airways Engineering Div. 


► Industry View— Washington aviation 
industry representatives received the 
news of Hensley's transfer more favor- 
ably than the announcement of his suc- 
cessor. Koch's several previous tours 
of duty in the same Aviation Safety 
spot mostly have been brief interludes 
between other assignments. Forecasts 
are that he will not stay in Aviation 
Safety very long this time, either. 

With the deputy post in the Office 
of Aviation Safety still unfilled, this 
will be the appointment to watch. The 
spot appears the stepping stone for 
whoever is tapped to be Koch’s succes- 
sor, after Koch handles the Aviation 
Safety resurvey and reassignment of 
functions. 

► More Delegation— Administrator Lee 
says Koch had a large share in planning 
for more delegation of responsibility to 
industry in the International Region 
and expects him to follow the same line 
in reassigning Aviation Safety functions. 

Koch’s experience with aviation in- 
spection (which in CAA terminology is 
regarded as synonymous with aviation 
safety) goes back to 1931, when he be- 
came an aeronautical inspector for the 
Department of Commerce. In 1938, he 
was chief of general inspection and 
three years later became director of 
safety regulation. After two years’ serv- 
ice in the Air Force in World War II. 
he returned to CAA for assignments in 
foreign aviation and field operations 
before becoming Assistant Administra- 
tor for Aviation Safety in January' 1947. 

A year later Koch was transferred to 
head a short-lived Office of Program 
Planning and Evaluation, but was 
slated to return to the Aviation Safety 
post. Instead, administrator D. W. 
Rentzel moved Hensley from deputy to 
the top post. Koch was reassigned to 
head the International Region. Koch 
was a World War I flyer. He had been 
vice president of Mohawk Aircraft and 
a district sales manager for Stinson Air- 
craft before his Commerce appoint- 
ment. 

► Third to Go— Transfer of Hensley 
will mark the third high-ranking Avia- 
tion Safety man to be transferred out 
of the Washington office since admin- 
istrator Lee took over. Previously, Hen- 
sley's deputy. William Davis, and his 
Acting Chief of Aviation Engineering, 
Omer Welling, were reassigned to the 
Kansas City regional office. 

William H. Weeks, new aircraft en- 
gineering chief reassigned from Kansas 
City, is due in Washington shortly, and 
a new deputy aircraft engineering head. 
Waldemar A. Klikoff, former head of 
CAA Aviation Safety Division in the 
Los Angeles Region and recognized as 
one of the best qualified transport air- 
craft engineers in CAA, already has re- 
ported to assume his new duties. 

While details of the readjustments 
in Aviation Safety will not be firm until 
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Koch takes over, it is understood they 
will involve, in general: curtailment of 
present operations in many respects, 
achieving at the same time economy 
cuts necessary to stay within the CAA 
curtailed budget; eliminating consider- 


able detailed work now done in Avia- 
tion Safety in favor of a sampling and 
spot checking system to keep tab on 
airline and manufacturers’ methods of 
complying with the existing CAA regu- 
lations. 


Jet Fuel Pipeline 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 

Paris— The U. S. and French have 
agreed on plans for construction of a 
400-mi. pipeline to carry jet-plane fuel 
from the French Atlantic coast to 
within 40 mi. of the Franco-German 

The pipeline will be operated by a 
French non-profit concern, Trapil, work- 
ing under the direction of the French 
Ministry’ of Industry and Commerce 
and with the cooperation of U. S. mili- 
tary authorities. 

The U. S. will pay for pipeline con- 
struction costs and the French will pur- 
chase the necessary land. France and 
other North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion countries will pay a toll charge for 
any fuel transported through the pipe 
that they use. 


Chase Reported Sold 
To Kaiser Interests 

New York and Washington sources 
last week said the Kaiser Motor Corp. 
was completing purchase of Chase Air- 
craft Corp. from Michael Stroukoff of 
Trenton, N. J., founder of the company. 

A Kaiser public relations man ad- 
mitted that the transaction was under 
discussion, but insisted no agreement 
had been completed. 

Primarily involved is the Chase 
C-123B assault transport design and its 
manufacturing rights. The airplane was 
developed at the Chase-Trenton facility, 
but was being tooled for line production 
at the Kaiser Willow Run plant, with at 
least one plane nearly completed there 
and 15 to 20 others in assembly. 

► Price in Doubt— Amount to be re- 
ceived by Stroukoff for his controlling 
interest in the company has not been 
disclosed, but it is believed comparable 
to the first installment of $2.5 million 
which was his price for 49% of the 
Chase stock to Kaiser in May 1951. At 
that time Stroukoff retained !>1% of the 
stock. 

When the 1951 purchase was made. 
Stroukoff became vice-president and 
chief engineer of the company, while 
Edgar Kaiser became president. Later. 
Clav Bedford, a Kaiser designee, suc- 
ceeded Edgar Kaiser as president of the 
firm. 

While the Air Force has ordered the 
Kaiser Willow Run C-123B contract 
terminated, the project is reported still 
alive and several other manufacturers in- 
cluding the Chase Trenton facility, have 
been seeking to have the plane orders 
transferred to their plants. Among other 
companies mentioned as contenders are 
Convair-Ft. Worth, Fairchild and 
Beech. 

The original C-123B program called 
for 254 airplanes but was trimmed to 
160 before the Willow Run termination 

► AF Interest— Speculation in Washing- 
ton is that Kaiser is seeking to reactivate 
the Willow Run C-123B contract, with 
the argument that moving the tooling 
and special equipment involved in pro- 
duction to any other plant would run up 
production costs excessively. 

However, another Washington report 
is that the Kaiser purchase of the Strouk- 
off interests had been brought about at 
the urging of the Air Force, in order to 
facilitate contract termination proceed- 

cw York sources say Stroukoff plans 
to organize another engineering com- 
pany of his own, retaining some develop- 
ment contracts which Chase had, and 
retaining his Trenton staff and offices. 
However, the Trenton facilities are 
Navy-owned and might not be available 
to the new company. 


CAB Hits Safety Procedures 


Civil Aeronautics Board criticism 
of Civil Aeronautics Administration’s 
aviation safety procedure marked the 
official report of a CAB investigation 
of an emergency crash landing made 
by a TWA 1049 Super Constella- 
tion at Fallon Naval Air Station, 
Nev., last Dec. 7. 

The Board found that No. 3 and 
No. 4 engines (Wright R3350s) of 
the airplane failed due to failures of 
front cam gears of both engines. Al- 
though there had been a failure of 
the cam gear in the type certification 
test of the same model engine, it was 
certificated without any further pen- 
alty tests because of evidence shown 
by the manufacturer of satisfactory 
runs of identical gears installed in 
other engines of different model. 

► Modification-The manufacturer 
now has a modification program to 
incorporate a four-pinion drive in- 
stead of the original two-pinion drive 
to lessen the stress on individual 
gears. The Board ruled that the CAA 
type certification was "following in- 
adequate proof-testing of the failed 

At the controls of the plane was 
Capt. I. S. Kravitz, with 14,969 hr. 
as a pilot, but only 94 hr. in the 
new 1049 at the time of the acci- 
dent. The Board complimented his 
creditable performance in putting 
the airplane on the runway as short 


as he did, but found that emergency 
braking, although available, was not 
used, and that TWA had not trained 
the captain adequately in transition 
to this airplane from earlier model 
Constellations. 

► Brakes Differ— The criticism 
stemmed from the fact that the 
emergency braking system is different 
on the 1049 than on earlier model 
Constellations. Secondary hydraulic 
system was knocked out with the 
feathering of propellers 3 and 4. 
Emergency pressure was available 
from an accumulator system by mov- 
ing a brake selector valve from a 
normal to emergency setting. 

This, however, was not used. In- 
stead, a hand pump was used in an 
effort to get brake pressure, and No. 
i and No. 2 propellers were reversed. 
The airplane swung left off the run- 
way, the right wing was tom off and 
the plane stopped, resting on nose- 
wheel, left main gear and aft part of 
fuselage in a modified "three-point” 

Navy fire trucks prevented a pos- 
sible fire, and most passengers 
climbed out the main cabin door, 
while others left through the forward 
door by way of an evacuation chute. 
Work of the crew in handling the 
evacuation so that no injuries re- 
sulted was commended in the 
Board’s report. 
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Brazil Crash 

• CAB says PAA jungle 
accident still a mystery. 

• But engine is known to 
have fallen off in flight. 

Mystery still surrounds cause of the 
crash Apr. 29, 1952, of a Pan American 
World Airways Boeing Stratocruiser 
transport in the jungles of Brazil, a 
Civil Aeronautics Board accident in- 
vestigation report disclosed last week. 

The Board attributed the crash to 
separation of No. 2 engine and propeller 
from the aircraft in flight because of 
“highly unbalanced forces followed by 
uncontrollability and disintegration of 
aircraft for reasons undetermined.” 
The plane was flying at 14,500 ft. 

► Jungle Problems— A 56-pagc summary 
of the accident in which 50 persons 
lost their lives, details the hardships 
of investigating teams in the jungle, 
the inability to find the No. 2 engine 
and propeller which fell away from the 
principal wreckage, and the damage 
to the wreckage caused by fire which 
melted many of the parts. 

Analysis of the probable sequence of 
structural failure indicates that the 
emergency started in either the No. 2 
propeller or engine. Shortly after, the 
left wing failed just outboard of No. 
2 nacelle. Almost simultaneously, and 
presumably as a result of violent pitch- 
ing of the aircraft during the wing 
separation, the entire tail group broke 
from the fuselage at a point just aft 
of the dorsal fin. 

► Explosion Discounted— The analysis 
discounts the possibility of explosion or 
sabotage, and the investigation showed 
no evidence of fatigue failure of the 
airframe structure. Other theories ruled 
out as unlikely: collision with foreign 
object, malfunctioning of the rudder 
boost system, excessive loads from the 
autopilot, structure weakened by fire 
in flight. 

Possibilitv of buffeting and/or flutter 
is discussed at considerable length in 
the report, comparing this accident to 
other Boeing 377 accidents but point- 
ing out significant differences in the 
Brazil accident. 

"It appears probable that severe buf- 
feting set up bv No. 2 nacelle after the 
engine separated from the airplane was 
more severe on the left stabilizer than 
on the right and caused a partial failure 
of the left stabilizer at about its mid- 
span. . . . While the outer portion was 
still hanging on and oscillating up and 
down, it may have disturbed the hinge 
line in such a manner as to snap the 
elevators upward, causing a very high 
down-load on the horizontal tail sur- 

20 



faces, sufficient to cause a great increase 
in lift on the wing and upward failure 
of the left wing," the report says. 

► Propeller Discussion— The report also 
discusses the fatigue failure possibility 
of the propeller blades on No. 2 engine. 
Examination of the mount for No. 2 
engine, which remained with the air- 
craft, indicated that the separation 
resulted from forces greater than that 
for which it was designed. Other cases 
of engines lost from Boeing 377 air- 
planes in flight, in which the engine 
and propeller were recovered, indicated 
a blade failure and a destructive load 
resulting from propeller unbalance had 
caused the separation. 

Summarizing the Board’s report, in- 
vestigators see some indication that the 
failure of a propeller blade may have 
started the chain of events which led 
to disintegration of the plane in flight. 

Navy Buys 65-Knot. 
Twin-Engine Blimp 

A 65-knot, twin-engine Navy airship 
for detecting and tracking submarines 
is under construction at Goodyear Air- 
craft Corp., Akron. Ohio. 

Known as the ZP4K, the non-rigid 
blimp is a streamlined version of the 
intermediate-range “K”-tvpc airship 


FORRESTAL TAKES SHAPE 

stmcKon of the Navy's largest carrier, the 
USS Forrcstal (CVA 59), which is being 
built at Newport News, Va. Slated to gross 
more than 70,000 tons fully loaded, the 
Forrcstal is desigued to handle new Navy 
multi-jet bombers— such as the Douglas 
A3D-1. The earner will feature flush decks 
and have a retractable bridge. It will be 
more than 1,000 ft. long. 


used for antisubmarine warfare during 
World War II. The blimp is powered 
by twin Pratt & Whitney R1340 radial 
engines mounted on outriggers, uses 
two Hamilton Standard 11-ft., 6-in. 
three-blade reversible pitch propellers. 

ZP4K can hover practically motion- 
less or maintain low speeds to track 
both surface and undersurface craft. 

Test flights will be conducted at 
Goodyear’s Wingfoot Lake airship base. 

The ZP4K’s envelope is made of 
neoprene-coated cotton and has a capa- 
city of 527,000 cubic feet of helium 
gas. Original K-type ships carried 456,- 
000 cubic feet of gas. During World 
War II. 1 30 latter type were built. 

Eight officers and men will man each 
of the enlarged blimps. The craft lands 
on a single fully retractable, main 
wheel. Four stabilizers aad control sur- 
faces on the ship’s stem are mounted 
in conventional 90-deg. configuration. 

Tri-Motor Gyro 

A single-engine autogyro used by 
Eastern Air Lines in 1939 in the world’s 
first regularly scheduled autogyro air- 
mail service has been converted at Cam- 
den. N. ]., into a tri-motor flying test 
bed for investigating flight of a partially 
loaded rotor system. 

Navy has awarded a contract to Kel- 
lett Aircraft Corp. to provide reliable 
data on the performance characteristics 
of a compound helicopter-type con- 
vertiplane. 

Converted for Navy use, the uncon- 
ventional plane uses three engines— two 
Lycomings and one Continental— to- 
gether with a topside rotor and a stub 
wing. The tandem tail of the old model 
remains unchanged. 

Weapons Study Completed 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. an- 
nounces it has completed a contract 
with the Air Research & Development 
Command of the U. S. Air Force for a 
study project. 

An official message sent to publishing 
company executives by ARDC head- 
quarters expressed “appreciation of this 
command for the very superior job 
done. We feel that the effort and co- 
operation of McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co. has been of great mutual benefit to 
our respective organizations and wc 
have great admiration and confidence in 
the people who were assigned to this 
project.” 

William Kroger, formerly assistant 
managing editor of Aviation Week 
was executive editor of the study proj- 
ect. He will join Business Week maga- 
zine as manager of its Great Lakes news 
bureau in Detroit, succeeding Stanley 
Brams. Several other staff members of 
the weapons project have been em- 
ployed by McGraw-Hill magazines. 
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Crash Barriers 

• IJSAF tests Navy device 

on land-based jet fighters. 

• Barricades save 180 car- 
rier planes a year. 

Since Air Force first approached 
Navy for advice in stopping fast-landing 
jets at combat air fields last September, 
Navy has supplied the Air Force with 
6S8 crash barrier webbing assemblies. 

Air Force is testing crash barriers at 
Korean airfields (Aviation Week July 
13, p. 21) to determine if the Navy’s 
answer to successful carrier landings can 
be applied to land-based aircraft. 

Indications are that the barrier idea 
may be the answer to Air Force's prob- 
lem. Navy has asked USAF to estimate 
what its barrier needs will be for 1954. 
Air Force builds its own stanchions, 
Navy supplies the barrier webbing, 
hardware, tensioning devices and chain. 

► First Used in 1948— Chief difference 
between carrier and ground barriers is 
the anchor chain attached to the im- 
pact cable. When the cable is struck 
by the landing aircraft, the chain is 
engaged and the plane is slowed as it 
drags the heavy chain along the run- 
way. This idea was first used at the 
Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent River, 
Md. in September 1948. 

The anchor chain energy absorber 
is now installed at all major Naval air 
stations until more suitable inexpensive 
equipment is available. 

Photographs at right just released by 
Navy show F9F-2 Panther landing on 
the USS Roosevelt with crash barriers 
extended. Nylon barriers were devel- 
oped in 1944 when tricycle landing gear 
first came into prominence. First suc- 
cessful barrier was produced in Septem- 
ber 1945 and installed in the USS 
Shangri-La. Since then barrier installa- 
tions have been made in all aircraft 
carriers operating tricycle type aircraft. 

Navy estimates it saves 180 aircraft 
a year by use of its latest crash barriers 
on carriers. Most recent type of air- 
craft arrestor employed aboard a carrier 
is the barricade, a 12-ft.-high nylon 
webbing installed in front of the deck 
parking area. A plane not stopped by 
the arresting cable or smaller net bar- 
rier plummets into the barricade. 

► 5,000 Landings-In the canted-deek 
carriers, such as the USS Antietam, the 
problem of aircraft crashing into parked 
planes is eliminated since the landing 
pattern is on the canted portion of the 
deck heading away from the parking 
area on the forward deck. 

More than 5,000 landings have been 
made on the Antietam’s canted deck 
since it was converted. 
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INJECTION NOZZLES 


SPECIALISTS IN DESIGN AND PRODUCTION 

SPRAY ENGINEERING COMPANY 

ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 

108 CENTRAL STREET - SOMERVILLE 45, MASS. 



NOW 

"DESIGNED and built in 

CALIFORNIA! 


t 


To provide the west coasl Elec 
Industries, with transformers dei 
and built to better than average 
formance, we have opened our 
coast branch with complete engini 

other quality transformers. 


ACME ELECTRIC CORPORAT 

MAIN PLANT: 858 Water Street • Cuba 
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North Sweden Gels 
Helicopter Service 

Helicopter service in the wilderness 
of north Sweden is assured with govern- 
ment approval of Ostermans Aeroaktie- 
bolag proposal to serve Stockholm-Oster- 
sund-Bodeu. 

Ostermans will buy three Sikorsky 
S-55s to fly its new route since the 
Swedish airframe manufacturer, Svenska 
Acroplan Ab (Saab), has no plans for 
building helicopters at this time. 

In a part of Sweden where dense for- 
ests preclude regular air service, the air- 
line plans to use helicopters for ambu- 
lance and rescue work as well as for air 
surveying and reconnaissance and sonic- 
agricultural dusting and spraying. The 
firm also expects to introduce airmail 
service and to carry out special military 
assignments. 

A State Department report, released 
by Transportation, Communications and 
Utilities Division of Commerce Depart 
ment, comments: The service "holds 
great promise with its wide range of 
useful applications.” 

Viscounts Worry PAA 

Pan American World Airways is con- 
cerned over competition from British 
European Airways, new turboprop 
service on the London-Copenhagen- 
Stockholm run. 

BEA is flying Vickers Viscounts on 
the route on one-flight-a-day basis at 
tourist rates. Pan American provides 
twice-weekly DC-4 service and is the 
only major airline now flying into Scan- 
dinavia with no aircoach service. 

With Viscounts, BEA has cut the 
travel time between London and Copen- 
hagen to 2 hr., 45 min. Pan American 
makes the trip in 3 hr., 20 min. 

PAL Gets Approval 
To Fly Over Burma 


over Burmese territory at night, U.S. 
Department of Commerce reports. 

Under regulations set up by the 
Civil Aviation Branch, Ministry of 
Transport and Communications, of the 
Union of Burma, only authorized air- 
lines may fly over Burmese territory at 
night. Unauthorized planes will be shot 
down, the ministry explains. 

In flying over Burma at night such 
authorized lines as Pan American 
World Airways, KLM, BOAC, Scandi- 
navian Airlines System, Air France, 
TWA and Indian National Airways 
must fly at 5,000 ft. or above within 
the 25-mi. corridor established by the 
ministry on the Calcutta-Rangoon and 
Rangoon-Bangkok route. 
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Superfine 
insulation for 
aircraft 
needs . . . 
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Pittsburgh Superfine Fiber Glass provides 
exceptionally lightweight, efficient thermal 
and acoustical insulation that is ideal for 
many aircraft applications. Easy to handle 
and install, using adhesives or tapes; 
readily cut with shears, knife or dies. 

Pittsburgh Superfine is made in the 
special aircraft grade — "A A ” — and in "B” 
fiber; available in a range of densities, 
thicknesses, and blanket roll sizes. A va- 
riety of binders and facings is available to 


Our technical staff is equipped to pro- 
de complete data and assistance with in- 
sulation problems. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Fiber Glass Division, 420 Fort 
Duquesne Boulevard, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
District Offices; Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, NewYork, Washington. 
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Forsmooth, reliable performance— and to s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
the time between overhauls— just remember these 
two recommendations from Gulf: 


Which type of oil is best 
for your airplane engine? 



For horizontally opposed, and 
Ranger in-line engines, use 
Gulfpride Aviation Oil, Series-D 

Here's the world’s finest detergent-dispersant 
aviation oil. By keeping contaminants “in sus- 
pension” and thus preventing them from form- 
ing harmful deposits, Gulfpride Aviation Oil, 
Series-D, minimizes ring and valve-sticking, 
oil consumption, oil screen-clogging, and plug- 
fouling. 

Gulf’s exclusive Alchlor process— an extra re- 
fining step— makes this oil extra-pure, extra- 
efficient. Users of Gulfpride Aviation Oil, Series- 
D, have actually increased periods between en- 
gine overhauls as much as 100%! 


For radial engines, or where a 
detergent oil is not desired, use 
Gulf Aircraft Engine Oil, Series-R 

Here's the best-quality buy in a non-deter- 
gent, straight mineral lubricating oil. Gulf Air- 
craft Engine Oil, Series-R, is approved by Pratt 
& Whitney and meets the requirements of other 
aircraft engine manufacturers for all types of 
service in radial engines. It may also be used 
in horizontally opposed engines when operat- 
ing conditions do not require a detergent oil. 

Gulf Aircraft Engine Oil, Series-R, retards 
sludge and carbon formation, and retains its 
body at high operating temperatures. 
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Got Your New Gulf Airgide 
Directory of Airport Dealers? 

It's a "must" for active pUots. Just ask your Gulf airport 
dealer for a copy. And here’s a tip: the best way to use the 
Airgide, and Gulf airport dealers’ service, is with a Gulf 
credit card. Ask your Gulf airport dealer about it. 


GULF dependability...proved by experience 



Sabena Starts S-55 Operations 


Brussels— Sabena put its first new 
Sikorsky S-55 helicopter in scheduled 
inter-European service Aug. 3 flying 
from this city to Antwerp and Rotter- 
dam. During the first month the car- 
rier will limit its services to carrying 
mail and cargo; passengers will be car- 
ried beginning next month, thus mak- 
ing Sabena the first operator to offer 
scheduled international copter service 
for passengers. 

Heliports have already been com- 
pleted in the heart of Brussels, Liege, 
Lille, Rotterdam and Cologne. A land- 
ing area is ready for use at Antwerp Air- 
port, two miles outside that city. 

► Three Helicopters— The carrier ex- 
pects to have three S-55s in service by 
the end of this year. They will carry 
seven passengers each and will cover 
the following routes: Brussels-Antwcrp- 
Rotterdam, 70 mi., twice daily; Brus- 
sels-Arlon-Luxembourg-Sarrcbruck, 185 
mi.; Brussels-Lille, 65 mi., twice daily 
and Brussels-Liege-Cologne-Bonn, 130 
mi., twice dailv. Thrcc-minute stops 
will be made at Brussels’ Mclsbroek Air- 
port for transfer of passengers to and 
from airliners. Normally, the three 
S-55s will have to cover more than 
450 mi. of scheduled helicopter serv- 

► Fares— Sabena will fly passengers at 
its standard fixed-wing rate of six cents 
per passenger-kilometer. Representative 
copter fares on some of the services 
will be: Brussels-Antwerp, $2.20; Brus- 
sels-Rotterdam, $6.90. These are one- 
way charges. The price for a roundtrip 
ticket on the Brusscls-Rotterdam serv- 
ice is to be $13.20. 

Comparative railway fares to Rot- 
terdam from Antwerp are $4.80 (second 
class) and $2.75 third class. 

Although Sabena reportedly may suf- 
fer some loss on its helicopter opera- 


tions, this service is expected to in- 
crease the load factors on its fixed-wing 
services. Numerous businessmen reside 
in northern France, Luxembourg, the 
Saar and South Holland, in areas dis- 
tant from normal airports. The heli- 
copter is expected to appeal to these 
persons as a means of quickly getting 
to terminals where they can connect 
with major European trunklines and 
trans-Atlantic carriers. 

CAL Streamlines 
Ground Organization 

Recent consolidation of maintenance, 
engineering and operations divisions by 
Continental Air Lines has resulted in 
speeding decisions and improving em- 
ploye morale, the carrier reports. 

In the unification O. R. (Ted) 
Haueter, CAL vice president-operations, 
has been given control of maintenance 
and engineering; Don Wilson was 
named his assistant, and Wayne Lydon 
was promoted to a new position of 
engineering and maintenance. Formerly 
the carrier also had a vice president- 
maintenance and engineering, but this 
post was vacated by a resignation. 

In his new multi-purpose job, 
Haueter has the sole responsibility for 
deciding whether a plane is given to 
maintenance or pilot training personnel. 
He feels that the new setup has facil- 
itated the airline's advance planning 
for maintenance and pilot training 
prior to putting its new Convair 340s 

Wilson reports that flight personnel 
feel that their ideas on maintenance will 
receive effecb’ve consideration under the 
new setup. This attitude is shared by 
maintenance employees as regards op- 
erations suggestions, Lydon states. 
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RAAF Flies Obsolete Aircraft 


Delays cripple Australian production of Sabres and 
Canberras; experts want U. S. to set up assembly lines. 


By Marcel Grobtuch 
(McGraw-Hill World News) 

Melboume-Australian federal govern- 
ment is in for severe criticism of its 
emphasis on the ability of local air- 
craft industry to produce modern war- 
planes quickly, efficiently and econom- 
ics will be the first result of a 
failure to produce a modified version 
of Sabre jet fighters and Canberra 


medium bombers on schedule. 

► Obsolete RAAF— The first locally 
built Canberra has been delivered to 
Royal Australian Air Force and the first 
Sabre-equipped with a British-made 
enginc-has yet to take off from the 
newly built Lara jet airfield near Mel- 
bourne. Mass production of these 
planes is in the distant future, and it is 
not certain that the planes will be up 
to date when they begin rolling off 
assembly lines. Even the trainer planes 
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arc not coming off the assembly lines 
as quickly as they should or could. 

In the meantime, Royal Australian 
Air Force with its first-class Staff of fly- 
ing and ground personnel-must rely 
on obsolete planes of limited flying 
efficiency. Hopes for getting large num- 
bers of U. S. and British planes still 
arc without foundation. 

► Industry Attitude-Here are convic- 
tions apparently held bv the three major 
aircraft producers in Australia: 

• De Havilland Aircraft Ply. plants in 
Sydney appear not to have been fully 
persuaded that large-scale production 
of war planes is cither necessary or 
desirable. 

• Commonwealth Aircraft Corp. of 
Melbourne is not receiving the re- 
quired degree of Government support. 

• Government Aircraft Factories are 
somewhat jealous of their position and 
would like to reserve for themselves as 
big a slice of the market as possible. 

The free-enterprise government of 
R. G. Menzies, while de-socializing 
many fields of industry, seems to have 
forgotten its aircraft production plants. 
No one knows, or is likely to know, 
whether they are operating with full 
possible efficiency or to what extent 
the taxpayer is subsidizing the Socialist- 
created industry. 

► Growing Manpower— All this is even 
more regrettable, because there are good 
facilities in Australia for helping the 
United States and its Allies at a time 
when supplies of modem warplanes arc 
vitally needed. 

Australian engineers have acquired 
an excellent world-wide reputation. 
Shortage of manpower, which at one 
time was crippling Australian industrial 
effort, has been replaced by mild un- 
employment sufficient to furnish the 
aviation industry with most of the re- 
quired workers. 

► U. S. Industry Needed— A decision 
now to dispense with Australian-pro- 
duced planes would be unjustified and 
too costly to merit consideration. But 
overseas and more enlightened Aus- 
tralian experts are of the opinion that 
the general level of aircraft production 
efficiency, could and should be in- 
creased quickly. They also believe more 
private initiative should be allowed— 
possibly to include encouraging U. S. 
firms, which in the past were rumored 
to be interested in establishing manu- 
facturing branches here. 

Such an industry not only could 
supply planes and spares for the 
Australian and New Zealand air forces 
but also could engage in certain ex- 
ports to South Asian countries, many 
of which shortly would come to the 
market for war planes. 

The possibilities and opportunities 
are there but further action depends 
on the Australian federal government. 
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The DC-3- the Plane that put the Airlines "in the Black" 


American Airlines celebrated its 
tenth anniversary in 1936 by intro- 
ducing a completely new aircraft to 
the public— the Douglas DC-3. It had 
been built by a group of Douglas en- 
gineers according to specifications 
drawn under the supervision of Wil- 
liam Littlewood, American’s chief 
engineer. 

Douglas was then searching for a 


dependable market for aircraft. 
American wanted a plane that would 
carry more people with greater safety 
to put the airline on a sound paying 
basis. The DC-3 was a triumph on all 
counts. It literally put the airlines “in 
the black.” 

For more than a decade, in peace 
and war, the fanied dependability of 
the DC-3 earned it an affectionate 


title as "Queen of Transports.” When, 
in 1949, the last of the DC-3 Flag- 
ships gave way to newer, faster planes 
on American’s routes, the DC-3 had 
earned an immortal niche in history. 

The development and inaugura- 
tion of the Douglas DC-3 is only one 
of many milestones in the history of 
air transportation that have been in- 
troduced by American Airlines. 




AMERICAN AIRLINES 

<3 ; Americas JLaukng Airline 






PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 



SAE Forum Tackles Problems of .. . 


How to Machine High-Temperature Alloys 


• Panel cites precautions 


for thin-section work. 

• Heat-treating of metals, 
cutting fluids discussed. 

Machining methods for high-tem- 
perature alloys— one of the most diffi- 
cult assignments confronting production 
shops in aircraft and engine plants— 
were discussed at the recent production 
forum of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers National Aeronautic Meeting 
in New York. 

The panel of specialists’’ which met 
with a large group of engineers also 
studied: 

• Precautions used in producing thin 
sections. 

• Heat-treating materials for improved 
machinability. 

• Lubricants and lubrication methods 
for metal cutting. 

Tire following information, in ques- 
tion-and-answer form, constitutes a sub- 
stantial report of the data covered. 

Cuffing Fluids 

• WHAT provisions arc being made 
properly to deliver and coniine cutting 
fluids on ultra-high-speed machines now 
becoming available? 

Fog-type coolants, which combine- 
compressed air with extremely small 
volumes of cutting fluids, are being ap- 
plied. A curtain of cutting fluid also 
is being used. This not only cools but 
carries the chips to a central location 
where the chips and the fluid are sep- 

It has been found feasible to con- 
duct the chips to one location and then 
lift them out. One system proven prac- 
ticable has been to collect the chips 
and coolants in a tank. The coolant 
then is separated from the chips, filtered 
and returned to the sump. Vacuum 


HI-JET puts oil at cutting paint. 

chip removal has not been found too 
satisfactory, 

• HAS CO- met expectations as a cut- 
ting fluid? 

In most applications to date, expec- 
tations were not realized since sufficient 
CO. was not available at the work 
point. Also, cost of CO. may be pro- 


CO, coolant aids higli-temperaturc work. 

hibitive. It may be that CO, has pos- 
sibilities in grinding, if only the neat 
involved is considered. 

• WHAT effect does CO, have on the 
tendency of materials, such as those 
machined for jet engine parts, to 
work-harden? 

Little effect has been shown on the 
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level of work-hardening. This harden- 
ing is affected mostly by cutting angles 
on the tools. It is possible CO, might 
show to advantage with titanium, since 
it develops considerable heat when be- 
ing machined. 

• CAN material of higher Rockwell be 
ait when using CO,? 

Naturally, temperatures are some- 
what reduced, but, nevertheless, cutting 
forces remain as high as ever. 

• IS edge wear encountered with the 
application of CO-? 

Not appreciably. 

• IS it possible to use CO- with a liquid 
lubricant? 

This has been tried, but it is neces- 
sary to use a liquid that does not freeze 
at the temperature involved. 

Kerosene is such a material, but tends 
to pick up water and become slushy. 
No material has been found satisfactory, 
but the problem does not seem impos- 
sible of solution. 

• WHAT progress has been made in 
milling stainless steel with CO, as a 
coolant? 

No lubricity appears to be present 
when CO, is used. The only advantage 
appears to be in its cooling ability. The 
consensus indicates little success or 
benefit has been obtained from CO,. 

• HOW is Hi-Jet applied on milling 
operations? 

This has proved to be a difficult prob- 
lem. Two methods of application have 
been offered. 'Hie first is to apply Hi-Jet 
directly behind and below the rotating 
cutter in conventional milling. The sec- 
ond method adds a shower type applica- 
tion along with the jet. 

At present, the problems with Hi-Jet 
are centered around the smoking which 
occurs when oil is used as a cutting 
fluid. The producers of Hi-Jet are now 
working to develop a soluble oil to 
avoid this problem. 

• ARE radioisotopes being used in the 
evaluation of cutting fluids? 

There is no information indicating 
this is presently the case, but prior ex- 
perience in making tool-life tests indi- 
cates radioisotopes may have possibili- 
ties. Radioactive tools used in tool-life 
testing have made it possible to acceler- 
ate the process of gathering data with- 
out making it necessary to run the 
tools at abnormally high speeds. There- 
fore, more predictable and uniform re- 
sults arc obtained. 

• HOW is the correct cutting fluid for 
a particular application detennined? 

A job must be carefully evaluated, 
since in many cases the difficulty en- 
countered is not due to the cutting 
fluid, but to other details. It has been 
found satisfactory to set up a laboratory 
to test and analyze cutting fluids. Co- 
ordination between this lab and the 
factory is extremely important. The lab 
group or individual should be assigned 
to trouble-shooting in the factory. 


Hardness Factors 

• WHAT hardness level is best for 
broaching stainless steel? 

For 18-8 it is generally preferable to 
have the material as soft as possible. 
This may be accomplished by solution 
heat-treating. 

• WHAT difference is there between a 
high temperature for a short time and a 
low temperature for a long time, struc- 
ture-wise, so long as the same hardness 
level is obtained? 

No noticeable difference exists if the 
same hardness is obtained. Some alloys 
which tend to retain austenite may need 
longer periods of time at temperature 
to avoid hard spots. 

• HOW may work hardenability of jet 
engine alloys be predicted from the 
composition and the properties? 

This is not as yet practical. Gen- 
erally, it may be said that austenitic 
materials work-harden more than fer- 
ritic magnetic materials-the more mag- 
netic a material is, the less it tends to 
work-harden. 

• ARE there any tests available which 
indicate the work-hardenability of ma- 

Hie use of Mar numbers gives results 
when comparison is made from one 
steel to another, but this comparison 
fails when a switch is made to include 
stainless steels or such non-ferrous ma- 
terials as aluminum or copper. The re- 
sults obtained are unpredictable and not 
uniform enough to be usable. 

A suggested test consists of drilling 
a hole and then redrilling with a larger 
size drill. Relative work-hardenability 
may be indicated by variation in wear 
land which appears bn the second drill. 
Another test consists of drilling a blind 
hole and allowing the drill to ride in 
the bottom of the hole. Tukon hard- 
ness tests are then made on the surface. 
The measurements have been made on 
a cross-section of such a hole to within 
.002 in. on the surface rubbed. Indica- 
tions on some high-temperature alloys 
were as high as 600 BHN. 

High-Heat Alloys 

• WHAT is the status of the electric 
arc and supersonics for cutting high- 
temperature alloys? 

Considerable application of these 
methods is being made to the hard 
and brittle materials such as ceramics 
and carbides. However, these methods 
prove to be relatively slow when ma- 
chining the high-temperature alloys, 
which tend to be ductile. 

• HOW can heat-treat improve the ma- 
chinability of a 25 Cr, 12 Ni, 5W alloy? 

No one has had experience in heat- 
treating such a material for improved 
machinability. In general, it has been 
found that high-temperaturc alloys ma- 
chine better if it is possible to break up 


nearly a half-billion 
miles of service 
with... 



PASTUSHIN 

FLUID-TIGHT 

Rivets 


sap Tj /e&g 

“Every one of our fleet of Douglas 
airliners, which flew 442,604,534 
miles in 1952, uses Pastushin 
FLUID-TIGHTrivets for tank main- 
tenance and repair," says G. J. Dye, 


Delta’s Superintendent of Mainten- 
ance. "Pastushin FLUID-TIGHT 
rivets are standard shop practice at 
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the carbides— sometimes accomplished 
by solution treating. Considerable diffi- 
culty is usually encountered when the 
tools strike areas where there is carbide 
segregation. 

One person reports improved op- 
eration can be obtained by using 
clampcd-on carbide tips operating at a 
cutting speed of 180-220 fpm. with 
.007-in. feed at . 100-in. depth of cut. 

• WHAT is the effect of grain size on 
machinability of high-temperature al- 

Information indicates that little if 
any data are available. Most high- 
temperature alloys are machined either 
in the solution-treated or solution 
treated-and-aged condition, since engi- 
neering properties require first consid- 
eration. When surface finish is con- 
sidered, fine-grain steels usually machine 
in such a manner as to give improved 
finish. 

• WHAT cutting tool angles are recom- 
mended for interrupted cuts on jet 
engine alloys? 

Negative side rake combined with 
positive back rake is beneficial, since 
the major problem is impact, but chip 
welding is also encountered. The nega- 
tive side rake adds noticeably to impact 
resistance, while the positive back rake 
decreases cutting pressure. 

Hot Machining 

• WHAT progress has been made in 
die hot machining of high-temperature 


Group of Lockheed-built Boeing B-47Bs 
nears completion on this short final as- 
sembly line at the Marietta, Ca., plant. 
Unusual features of B-47 structural layout 
shown here include the access doors strong 
out along the top of the fuselage, the canti- 
levered suspension of twin GE J47 turbo- 


Little, if any, work has been done. 
Ma|or problems involved consist of the 
effect of heat on the tolerance of parts 
and on the surface finish (scaling) pro- 
duced. 

• WHAT about hot machining of 
S-816 and steel alloys? 

Some preliminary runs have been 
made wlicre the parts were torch- 
heated. No appreciable increase in tool 
life over that obtained at room tem- 
perature was found. 

• ARE cutting forces reduced in hot 
machining? 

Tests indicate that cutting forces for 
machining S-816, A-286 and M-252 
did not decrease appreciably when the 
parts were heated. Very small decreases 
in cutting forces were noted, but the 
net result did not indicate the effort 
expended was justified. 

Warpage 

• HOW may warpage in thin sections 
be eliminated? 

In some cases it has proven advan- 
tageous to add material on the side op- 
posite the thin section. This has helped, 
but will not necessarily correct the diffi- 
culty. It is extremely important that 
parts being machined be backed up 
rigidly. Most new jobs require their 
own particular analysis, since each has 
its special problems. 

• HOW is distortion prevented in ma- 
chining thin aluminum wheels? 

Distortion encountered may be 
caused by either heat treatment or heat 


jets in the inboard pod, and the large 
number of small separate pieces making up 
the wing leading edge. Numerous cutouts 
in fuselage for landing gear, cockpits, bomb 
bays and access doors probably account for 
departure from semi-monocoque to ragged 
construction of heavy longerons, thick skin. 


which is generated in the machining 
operation, or from cold-working in ma- 
chining. Satisfactory results have been 
obtained in many cases by purchasing 
material in the wrought condition. The 
parts are then rough-machined and an- 
nealed. Following the annealing cycle, 
the parts are finish-machined and then 
stress-relief annealed. 

It is important to consider the thick 
ness of parts when setting up heat 
treating cycles, since thick parts require 
longer heating time than thin sections. 

Stainless Work 

• WHAT progress has been made in 
the milling of stainless steel? 

Proper operator instructions are es 
sential. Selection of cutting fluids foi 
this type of machining is of primary 
importance. 

Carbide cutters are being used by 
most people for machining stainless 
steel. Insert-type cutters with carbide 
tips are used to the greatest extent and 
are giving the best results. Grades of 
carbide in more common use are the 
straight tungsten carbide compositions, 
such as Kennametal K-6, and Carbolov 
44A. 

Some use —6 deg. axial rake and —6 
deg. radial rake. Others use 0 deg. 
axial combined with 6 deg. radial rake. 
It has been found that considerable 
chipping may occur with high positive 
rake and wear is the major problem 
with high negative rake. 

Chips welding to the cutting edges 
have proven to be a major problem. As 
they are knocked off in cutting, they 
tend to chip off the carbide tips, too. 
Chip welding is not as bad in climb 
cutting as in conventional cutting, be- 
cause, as the cutter leaves the work in 
climb cutting, the chip thickness ap- 
proaches zero. If chip loads in the 
neighborhood of .001 to .002 in. are 
used, there may be some tendency to 
excessive wear, since a major portion 
of the cutting is being done in a work- 
hardened area. 

Interrupted cuts on lathes, boring 
mills and similar pieces of equipment 
often have given difficulty when carbide 
tools are used, since chipping occurs. 
In these cases, cast alloy tools operat- 
ing in the neighborhood of 140 fpm. 
with a feed of .008 in. have proven 
satisfactory when using water-type cut- 
ting fluids. 

In general, feeds of .005 to .008 in. 
are being used for turning operations. 

• WHAT can be done to improve the 
conditions in drilling stainless steel? 

Proper drill grinding is the most im- 
portant consideration. This includes 
grinding of the point angles, clearance 
angles and proper web thinning. Next, 
correct speeds and feeds for the par- 
ticular alloy being drilled should be 
determined. Third, a survey of operat- 
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ing conditions, material and parts 
should be made to determine correct 
cutting fluid and to apply this cutting 
fluid correctly. 

• WHAT is the effect of decarburiza- 
tion on finished parts? 

The strength of such parts is im- 
paired. because the dccarburized layer 
is usually relatively soft. Also, these 
parts wear and gall at a more rapid rate 
than those which do not have this de- 
carburized layer. 

Decarburization 

• HOW may decarburization be pre- 
vented? 

One successful method reported in- 
volves application of a thin copper 
flash prior to heat treatment. Follow- 
ing the heat-treating cycle, the copper 
flash is stripped off. If the flash is kept 
extremely thin, no difficulty is en- 
countered from hydrogen embrittle- 
ment. Nevertheless, information indi- 
cates it is preferable to bake parts after 
plating to drive off hydrogen, thereby 
preventing the cracks hydrogen might 

Some furnaces arc now available with 
controls which maintain a carburizing 
atmosphere. In all cases where such 
atmospheres are used it is essential to 
set up to check dew points and make 
samples, since each particular furnace 
has its own peculiarities. When such 
tests are made, it is extremely important 
to record the data for future reference. 

Wax Use 

• WHAT are the results achieved in 
using waxes for drawing, drilling and 
tapping operations? 

Wax pellets are at present being in- 
serted in holes drilled prior to tapping. 
Results have been satisfactory', but 
some objection is made to the time in- 
volved in inserting the pellets. In some 
applications it has proved satisfactory to 
coat the tap with wax rather than fill 
the hole. 

• WHAT troubles have been encount- 
ered in removing wax? 

In many cases the wax is left on the 
part, where it provides a somewhat 
protective coating. When it is neces- 
sary to remove the wax. cleaning in a 
degreaser has been satisfactory. 

—Irving Stone 

Bell Installs Rolling Mill 

Bell Aircraft Corp. has installed a 
huge Bcrtsch rolling mill for forming 
metal stock with a maximum thickness 
of A in. and 15 ft. long into curved 
and circular pieces. The machine will 
be used for taper-ground wing, fin and 
rudder skins. Its three 15-ft. rolls have 
a 1 5-ft. diameter and will roll sheet into 


A new chemical bath for airframe 
components, reported to be the largest 
installation of its kind in the industry, 
is giving substantial production advan- 
tages at Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Bur- 
bank, Calif. 

The processing tank is a nine-unit 
facility using the new chromodize-iriditc 

C rocedure for preparing aluminum al- 
ly prior to painting operations. Lock- 
heed says that the new, centralized 
equipment has replaced two chromo- 
dize-anodize systems formerly used at 
the plant in different locations and has 
cut metal processing time in half. For- 
merly a 1 i-hr. operation, an entire job 
now can be done in 47 min. In the 
iridate system, immersion in chemi- 
cals puts a film on the part, in con- 
trast to the anodize method of oxidiz- 
ing the aluminum surface through elec- 
trolysis. 

► Benefits Claimed— Lockheed engi- 
neers report these advantages for the 

• Better base for paint adhesion is pro- 
vided. The iridite surface is said to be 
tough and pliable, in comparison with 
a hard and brittle anodized surface. 

• Dissimilar-metal parts can be treated, 
whereas anodizing requires that no 
metal other than aluminum be placed 
in the tank solution. 

• No special racks and racking pro- 
cedures are required, such as used to 
provide positive electrical contact for 
each individual part in the anodizing 
method. Part losses, which resulted 
when poor electrical contacts caused 
arcing and burning of surfaces, are 
eliminated by the iridite process. 

• Very little maintenance cost will be 
involved for servicing baskets used with 
iridite. 

Individual tanks have an 18.000-gal. 
capacity. Each is 52 ft. long, 4 ft. wide 


and 12 ft. deep. The nine tanks provide 
for hot soap cleansing, acid etch to pre- 
pare parts for iridite, iriditing, chromic 
acid bath for treating Alclad aluminum 
parts to be painted, spray rinsing (two 
tanks), dunk rinsing (two tanks) and 
drying. 

Special demineralization apparatus 
for rinse water can process 15,000 gal. 

Lockheed is installing a 4-ton over- 
head crane, which will be able to han- 
dle two 2 5-ft. -baskets of aluminum al- 
loy parts at once, 

Douglas Erecting New 
Engineering Building 

A new S2-million structure, believed 
to incorporate some of the most mod- 
em design features, is under construc- 
tion at Douglas-El Scgundo. 

The two-story concrete building will 
house Douglas engineering activities. 
Included in the layout arc two engi- 
neering rooms, each covering about 
43,000 sq. ft., plus accommodations 
for office areas, photography, lithog- 
raphy, blueprinting and electronic 
computers. 

Ceilings of the engineering rooms 
and office areas will carry illuminated 
frost plastic for uniform lighting. Ver- 
tically louvered shades on the south 
side of the building will be actuated 
automatically by the sun’s rays to elimi- 
nate direct glare. Good acoustics and 
color harmony will be stressed, and 
air-conditioning will be provided. 

The structure has been designed by 
Kistner, Wright and Wright, I.os An- 
geles, under the direction of Douglas 
plant engineer Richard Skelton. Davis. 
Kuester and Brown are the contractors. 
Completion is expected early next year. 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFING 



FAIREY vertical takeoff delta rocket model gets set for test at Woomera missile range. 


British Missile Work Expands 


► Miniature Precision Bearings, Inc., 
Keene, N. H, plans to set up a West 
Coast manufacturing branch to pro- 
vide quicker sendee in that area. Ini- 
tially the new factory will be provi- 
sioned by the home plant and supply 
bearings to customer specifications. 
Later it may be used to supplement 
the company's East Coast production. 

► Pacific Ainnotivc Corp., Burbank, 
Calif., has signed an agreement to be- 
come exclusive U. S. distributor for air- 
craft equipment of Sir George Godfrey 
& Partners, Ltd., England, and its sub- 
sidiary, Godfrey Engineering Co., Ltd., 
of Canada. PAC will handle Godfrey's 
turbo refrigeration equipment, cabin 
superchargers, fans, water separators, 
silencers and ground air conditioners. 

► Reynolds Metals Co. has abandoned 
plans to build a 460,000-sq. ft. addition 
to its extrusion plant at Phoenix, Ariz, 
which was to house a Navy 12,000-ton 
and an 8,000-ton press. 

► Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc., Tarry- 
town, N. Y., is expanding its electronics 
engineering department to include a 
communications development project 
under the direction of Donald S. Kel- 
logg, formerly chief engineer of W. L. 
Maxson, New York. The company 
recently dedicated the first of five new 
plant units at Vergennes, Vt., for pre- 
cision aircraft equipment. 

► Boeing Airplane Co. reports employ- 
ment at its Seattle, Wash., plant 
reached a high of 33,500 in July. 

► Resdcl Engineering Corp., Los An- 
geles, and its subsidiary. Guided Mis- 
siles, Inc., are building a 21,000-sq. ft. 
plant in Glendale, Calif. 

► Universal Metal Products, Inc., Al- 
hambra, Calif., has been named exclu- 
sive licensee for the Multiple Line in- 
terlacing clamp developed by Northrop 
Aircraft, Inc., for lacing together two 
or more lines or cables. The clamp was 
originally designed for the F-89 Scor- 


► Aeroquip Corp., Jackson, Mich., has 
acquired the 45,000-sq. ft. plant of 
Sterling Electric Motors, Inc., at Van 
Wert, Ohio, to provide additional op- 
erating facilities and storage space. 
Aeroquip is transferring its operations 
at Cheboygan, Mich., to the Van Wert 
facility. 

► Telctronics Laboratory, Inc., West- 
bury, L. I., N. Y., has completed a 
new engineering building adjacent to 
its Kinkel St. plant. 


Increasing British participation in 
missiles programs is seen in the growing 
number of firms using the Guided 
Weapons Range at Woomera, Australia. 
More than 100 British companies— in- 
cluding aviation, engineering, chemical, 
avionic, explosives and plastic manufac- 
turers— are working at Woomera. 

Some recent arrivals include: 

• Fairey Aviation Co. has sent tech- 
nicians to Woomera to test their model 
vertical takeoff pilotless rocket powered 
experimental aircraft (Aviation Week 
June 8, 1953, p. 9) and more tests are 
in the works. 

« English Electric Co., which is open- 
ing workshops in Salisbury, South Aus- 
tralia. for assembly of guided missiles 
to be tested at Woomera. The manager 
of the firm’s Weapons Division has 
arrived to set up the new facility. This 
company has contracts to build a num- 
ber of missiles and lias already fired a 
two-stage rocket at the Aberporth range 
on Britain's west coast. 

• Bristol Aeroplane Co. is beginning 
a depot at Salisbury to support its work 


on the Australian range. This firm 
already has tested several research ram- 
jet test vehicles as part of its missile 
program. 

• Armstrong Whitworth, a member of 
the big Ilawker Siddeley aviation com- 
bine, announced some time ago that 
it is putting up its own test base at 
Salisbury. The company plans to pro- 
duce rockets and missiles too. 
o General Electric Co. is erecting a 
facility for developing missile equip 

► Windtunncl— A windtunnel facility- 
capable of producing 1,900-mph. winds 
is under construction at this Australian 
missile center. It is thought to be the 
only one of its type in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

The tunnel will be used to study 
such phenomena as shock waves in 
connection with long-range highspeed 
missiles. Photographic exposures of 
one-millionth of a second are planned 
in the test program. 

Cost of the setup is estimated at 

$200,000. 
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DURANICKEL 

may easily provide the 
spring properties 
you need in a 
corrosion-resisting alloy! 

You might look a long time before finding another 
alloy with all the advantages of Duranickel. 

A wrought alloy, Duranickel is age-hardenable, 
or capable of having its hardness and strength in- 
creased by thermal treatment — and has the de- 
pendable corrosion resistance of Nickel. 

And that's only the beginning! You can figure 
for yourself just how valuable Duranickel could 
be for a spring application of yours when you con- 
sider its other principal characteristics : 

up to 600° F. 

— high fatigue strength and endurance limit 

As a typical example of Duranickel’s usefulness, 
let’s examine briefly the new Kidde 4-stage com- 
pressor shown above. 

Developed for pneumatically-operated airborne 
equipment, this lightweight compressor has neither 
connecting rods, wrist pins nor other complications 
required by conventional design. Instead, a crank- 
shaft-riding cam simply pushes the pistons into 
their cylinders. A scotch yoke and sliding rod re- 
verses the first piston while compressed air from 
preceding stages retracts the others. 

For the disc valve in the first stage which is 
intricately shaped and then heat treated, the de- 
sign engineers of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc, 
specified age-hardenable Duranickel. They also 
called for Duranickel for valve assist springs. 




Duranickel is well able to withstand the high 
temperatures encountered in meeting the severe 
requirement. It is not affected by moisture 
squeezed out of the air during compression. And it 
offers high strength to prevent warpage. 

Put Duranickel down in your book for work- 
ability, too. It can be hot-worked, forged and cold- 
worked. 

It is most readily machined in the annealed con- 
dition, and is commercially machinable in other 
conditions at hardnesses up to 275 BHN. 

Duranickel can be joined by commonly-used 
welding, brazing and soft soldering processes. 

You’ll find detailed engineering data on Dura- 
nickel (and its companion alloys, Duranickel “R” 
and Permanickel®) in Technical Bulletin T-32, 
"Engineering Properties of Duranickel.” A copy is 
ready and waiting for you. Write us for it. 

Meanwhile, keep Duranickel in mind for any 
applications where corrosion resistance, high hard- 
ness and great strength are needed in high stress 
application. Consult your Distributor of Inco 
Nickel Alloys for the latest information on avail- 
abilities from warehouse and mill. Remember, too 
— it always helps to anticipate your requirements 
well in advance. The International Nickel Com- 
pany, Inc, 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

A Inco Nickel Alloys 

MONEl® • "IT® MONEL . "K"8 MONEL • "KIT® MONEL 
"S"® MONEl • NICKEL • LOW CARBON NICKEL • DURANICKEL® 
INCONEL® • INCONEL "X"® • INCONEL "W"® 

INCOLOY® • NIMONIC® ALLOYS 





Navy Contracts 

The following contracts were an- 
nounced recently by the Navy's Aviation 
Supply Office, 700 Robbins Ave., Phila- 
delphia 11. 







Westlngliouse Electric Corp., 3001 Walnut 
St.. HhlladelDhla 4. actuator tor F2H-2,- 
2B.-2P aircraft. 109 ea.. 3 137 ,^ 23 . ^ ^ ^ 




Klcor, Inc.. 1501 W. Conirrena St. ChlcaRO. 

Electronic Dlv.. Curtlaa-WriRlit Corp. 
Carlatadt. N. J.. apare parts for C-97A sim- 
ulator. lot. 3183.398. 


Robbins Li 


,. 3205.336 ; brush assys., 43.020 
Gooilrlch Co.. 803-4 Winters B 
333.885 ; wheel assys.. 400 ea., 




71iis drawing shows how Allison Division of 
General Motors solved the problem of pro- 
viding enough power to test components 
of large jet engines like the new J71. Com- 
pany engineers decided they conld utilize 
parts of various Allison engines and rig a 
plant to provide the 40.000 hp. needed. 
As depicted, the set-up begins with a J33 
jet engine. This supplies exhaust gases 


that drive two turbines geared to a J35 
turbojet. A second J33 drives a T38 turbo- 
prop engine compressor providing a second 
air compression stage. Four groups of units 
like this one team up to give sufficient air 
pressure to satisfy two J71 engine com- 
bustion and turbine sections. Each 171 
turbine delivers 20.000 hp. By gearing them, 
the needed 40,000 hp. is furnished. 


Bldg.. Dayton, 
ea.. 31.484.728! 


Monument Ave.. Dayton, lie lit assy.. 8.730 
Grimes Mfc. Co- Urhann. Ohio, llchl 
assy- llcht panel, 4.198 ea- 31 ea- $29,443. 

Handley Brown Healer Co- 2561 Brook- 
lyn Rd- Jackson, Mich- rack-bomb, air- 
craft, 2 ea..^ 1 0 ea- englneerlne design & 

Mich- Kite. 2.257 ea- '333.967. ’ Dowa8lni: ’ 
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Master vibrator Co- 108 Davis Ave.. I 
on. trailer-mounted generators, spare pi 


stallation of ejection sc 




d launcher. 328.022. 




equipment, 3298.400. 

Scott Aviation Corp- Lancaster, 2 
oxygen regulator, maintenance data, 
ea- 2,100 ea- 1 ea, $304,548. 


Northrop’s Schmued: 
We’ll Take Jet Lead 

A top U. S. aircraft engineer believes 
that the high cost of operating present- 
day jets will require an increase in fares 
that will be resisted by businessmen 
who do their traveling by air for their 
companies. 

For this reason Edgar Schmued, vice 
president-engineering of Northrop Air- 
craft, Inc., doesn’t expect to see jet 
liners flying the U. S. on regular sched- 
ules until operating costs have been 
reduced. 

He notes that a modem turbojet air- 
liner carrying a practical payload must 
make two stops on coast-to-coast runs. 
Piston-engine transports can make the 
hop with only one stop. Thus the jet’s 
flight speed advantage is cut to only an 
hour or two over the conventional 
plane, he says. 

Schmued is optimistic about Amer- 
ica’s chances of catching up with the 
British in jet transports and eventually 
overtaking them. 

"Anytime U.S. manufacturers are 
called upon to build jet-powered trans- 
ports. they will be able to build better 
ones than the British have produced. 
U.S. experience in building jet fighters 
and bombers has provided a backlog of 
experience that will enable this country 
rapidly to overcome any lead built up 
overseas," he believes. 



31 MM IN HUM ! Ill-: ( II 331111 K 


This high-altitudc test chamber is only part 
of the picture of Glenn L. Martin’s exten- 
sive environmental test setup installed pri- 
marily by Bowser Technical Refrigeration, 
Tcnyville, Conn. The laboratory is designed 
to pace components through a rugged prov- 
ing course of jolting extremes. Equipment 
is subjected to the effects of ice and snow. 


altitudes to 100,000 ft., temperatures from 
— 100F. to 160F with simulated desert sand 
and duststorms, or tropical rains and 95% 
humidity and attack by fungi, or the sea and 
corroding salt spray, plus a good shaking in 
the vibration machine. In this picture an 
oscilloscope is readied for "ascent" to 20- 
mile altitude. 


WHATS NEW 


New Books 

The Aviation Week Airport Di- 
rectory, 1953, 21st edition. Published 
bv McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.. Inc., 
330 \V. 42nd St., New York 36. N. Y, 
258 pages plus aeronautical planning 
chart of the U. S-: price $3 in U. S. 
and Possessions. $6 elsewhere. 

Latest version of this 51 x 81-in. 
detailed guide to U. S. airport and sea- 
plane facilities contains in addition 
numerous bits of flying information 
for the private or business pilot, in- 
cluding names of state aviation officials, 
international aviation vocabulary, state 
taxes levied on avgas, refunds and 
exemptions, and ground-to-air emer- 
gency code distress signals. 

Tfie decline of airports is indicated 
by the number of listings in successive 
volumes: The 1953 edition contains a 
total of 6,486 facilities; the 1952 
volume carried 6,543; in 1951 there 
were 6,794 entries, and in 1950 there 
were 7.124.-EJB. 


Telling the Market 

Pneumatic temperature control 
Model 107614 for aircraft (operates 
around preselected values) is described 
and performance data is given in Bul- 
letin 2-6-1 obtainable from AiResearch 
Mfg. Co.. Los Angeles, Calif. . . . 
Gear motors rated from l/6th to 200 
hp. are described with cutaway photos 
in 16-pngc Bulletin GEA-1437H being 
distributed bv General Electric Co., 
Schcncctadv 5. N. Y. Data on indus- 
trial soldering irons and tips arc con- 
tained in Bulletin GEA-4519 available 
from the same firm. . . . Standard and 
special types of tools, including sensory 
torque wrenches, spring testers and 
reamers, are described in 128-page cata- 
log available from Cornwell Quality 
Tools Co., 1007 Cleveland Ave., Moga- 
dore, Ohio. 

Press brakes are described in cata- 
log B-4 obtainable from Cincinnati 
Shaoer Co.. Cincinnati 25. Ohio. . . . 
Stainless steel electrodes of two tvpes 
(lime-coated for all-position welding 
with d.c. reverse-polarity, and for weld- 
ing chrome-nickel steels with all tvpes 
of a.c. or d.c. welding eouioment) arc 
described in Bulletin AR53-16 put out 
bv Allov Rods Co.. York. Pa. . . . Rub- 
berized abrasives for burring, smoothing 
and polishing operations are covered in 
Catalog 30 being distributed by Cratcx 
Mfg. Co.. 81 Natoma St.. San Fran- 
cisco 5, Calif. Included in the catalog 
are wheel, point, block, stick and cone 
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EQUIPMENT 



Jet Units May Raise C-46 Profitability 


• El AI expects twin Marbore 2s to raise weight limit 
of its five Commandos to 54,000 lb., boosting payload. 

® Auxiliary engines also should improve takeoff safety; 
carrier will make installation available to others. 


By George L. Christian 

El A1 Israel Airlines expects to boost 
both the takeoff safety and payload of 
its five C-46s by installation of an aux- 
iliary twin-jet powerplant on the belly 
of tire planes (Aviation Week July 27, 
p. 56). 

The engines— Turbomeca Marbore 2 
turbines— will enable operators to boost 
C-46 takeoff weight by about 10,000 lb. 
to the craft’s maximum structural weight 
of 54,000 lb., El A1 officials believe. 
This will transform the Commando 
from a marginal money-maker into a 
very profitable aircraft, they say. 

► Advantages— Among the benefits the 
auxiliary powerplant can provide: 

• Safer takeoffs with heaw loads from 
hot or high fields, especially in case of 
main engine failure. 

• Shorter takeoff rans. 

• Faster rates of climb. 

• Higher possible cmising speeds. 

• Greater power in case of severe icing 

The Marbores will be mounted side- 
by-side under the belly cargo compart- 
ment in individual streamlined pods. In 
previous installations, a different 
arrangement was used. Varig. the Bra- 
zilian airline, mounted its two jets well 
outboard of the engine nacelles; Flying 


Tigers used a single unit slung under 
the belly. 

The only penalties imposed bv the 
jet power boosters are a speed reduction 
of approximately 2 mph. and a weight 
penalty of 425 lb. per pod, El A1 says. 

► Tests in France— The prototype jet 
power boost was recently shipped from 
El Al's engine buildup shop, near New 
York International Airport, where it 
was assembled, to Turbomcca’s plant 
in Bordes, France. There it will undergo 
windtunncl tests to check its icing 
characteristics and other phenomena. 
The Turbomeca tests should take 2 to 3 
weeks, after which the unit will be sent 
to Israel to be installed on a C-46 and 
put through a series of flight tests. 

► Outside Market— Currently, F,1 A1 is 
assembling ten power pods for its fleet 
of five aircraft. If flight tests prove that 
units are as efficient as current calcu- 
lations indicate, El A1 officials say they 
will make the installation available to 
civilian and military operators alike. 

The pods will be completely inter- 
changeable and will be adaptable to 
almost any type of plane. Rough price 
estimate of one pod. complete and ready 
to install is $25,000. 

El A1 says that Ethiopian Airlines has 
already expressed interest in the installa- 
tion. Addis Ababa is 8,000 ft. high. 


► Why the Marbore— El A] gave these 
reasons for selecting the Marbore 2: 
simplicity of design, excellent perform- 
ance characteristics, and long overhaul 
period-about 600 hr. 

Marbore 2 statistics: dry weight-290 
lb.; specific fuel consumption-170 gpm. 
at takeoff power, 133 gpm. at maximum 
continuous power; and static trust- 
880 lb. 

Continental Aviation & Engineering 
Corp., which builds the Marbore under 
license from the French firm, Societe 
Turbomeca, has gotten more than 
1,000-lb. thrust out of the Marbore 2, 
company officials have told Aviation 
Week. 

An afterburner is available which 
will increase the engine's thrust to 
1,375 lb. 

► Design Features— The entire pod and 
installation design of the El A1 unit was 
done by Erich Schatzki, aeronautical 
mechanical design and development 
consultant. Schatzki claims considerable 
aeronautic experience. He flew for and 
later became chief engineer of Deutsche 
Lufthansa, the German airline; he was 
at one time chief engineer of Fokker 
Aircraft Corp., and later, design and 
development engineer for Republic 
Aviation Corp. 

In designing the El A1 installation, 
Schatzki and his associates aimed at 
accessibility, ease of maintenance and 
inspection, interchangeability and mass 
production. They appear to have suc- 
ceeded. 

The pod’s cowling is made up of 
large pieces, to make the jet engine as 
accessible as possible. Airloc fasteners 
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facilitate quick removal and installa- 

Two louvers on either side of the 
after-cowling serve to draw in air to 
cool the tailpipe. 

► Attachment Details— The pod is held 
to the C-46 wing through a sturdy 
aluminum engine support that is at- 
tched by drilling out existing rivets 
from the plane’s wing and replacing 
them with bolts. The supports may be 
installed through existing access doors, 
thus eliminating the cutting of access 

The support and the upper part of 
its streamlined housing are perma- 
nently attached to the aircraft. The jet 
engine, with its pod and the lower part 
of the streamlined housing or pylon, 
is joined to the support with two sus- 
pension points and a tie rod. Three 
electrical connections and three fluid 
connections (fuel, anti-icing and CO, 
fire extinguisher) complete the installa- 
tion. Schatzki says with this arrange- 
ment, engine change time is ten min- 

Engines were mounted near the cen- 
ter of gravity of the aircraft and close 
to its centerline to eliminate anv yaw- 
ing effects should one engine fail. 

► Eyelids and Interlocks— Hemispher- 
ical, electrically operated “eyelids” are 
mounted at the pod’s air intake. They 
remain closed whenever the jet is in- 
operative to prevent it from windmill- 
ing and to keep out foreign matter. 

An electrical interlock is used to: 

• Prevent engine from being started 
when eyelids arc closed. 

• Prevent eyelids from being closed 
when engine is operating (otherwise 
eyelids would probably be sucked into 
the engine). 

Eyelids take 2i seconds to open or 
close and are stopped in the extreme 
positions bv Microswitches. Drive is a 
surplus B-24 cowl flap motor and screw- 
jack. This actuator was used because 
it was immediately available and cost 
was low. 

The eyelids are provided with de- 
icing lines (tied in to the prop de-icing 
system) running around their periphery. 
El A! is studying possibility of using 
Goodvear heated rubber de-icer boots. 

Schatzki has an interesting three-in- 


one combination on the nose of his pod. 
The jet engine’s air intake duct serves 
also as oil tank and oil cooler. Hie 
annular component has a filler neck at 

Total capacity is seven U. S. gallons, 
of which 31 are for oil, the rest for foarn- 
ingspace. 

► Engine Controls— The jet engine is 
started electrically by pushing a button 
in the cockpit. Starting time is about 20 
sec. A new tailpipe temperature control 
automatically reduces fuel flow to the 
engine if tailpipe temperatures becomes 
excessive. Normal operating tempera- 
ture is 1,200 F. 

System controls include two fuel 
shutoff devices, electrical and manual; a 
fire extinguishing system which is inde- 
pendent of the aircraft's system: and 
evelid opening and closing controls. 

► How Project Started— Schatzki was 
given the assignment to develop and 
design the pod as a result of an investi- 
gation bv El Al’s deputy managing 
director. Yoel Palgi who was investigat- 
ing the best way to increase the- C-46’s 
payload and make the aircraft safer in 
case of engine failure at takeoff. 

Starting last January. Schatzki had 
the unit completed in June. Much of 
the metal work was subcontracted to 
three Long Islands firms. Aero Trades 
in Mincoln, Schneider Hechtl in Gar- 
den Citv and Lcdcote in Long Island 
Citv. 

Schatzki also developed a stand that 
allows the jet engine to be wheeled 
under the aircraft, attached, and the 
stand removed wifhout having to button 
up any of the pod's cowling. Stand 
may be raised or lowered hydraulically 
to position pod. ' 

Stratocruiser Engine 
Conversion Pays Off 

Flight experience so far shows that 
the R4360 engine conversion program 
at Northwest Orient Airlines has paid 
off in improved powerplant reliability, 
N\VA reports. 

In June 1952. the airline began con- 
verting Model B-3 engines in its 10 
Stratocruisers to the B-6 version, with 
heavier power section, stronger reduc- 


tion gearing and low-tension ignition 
system. All the conversions have been 
made and, with the first of the B-6s in 
operation a little more than a yeai, 
NWA says evidence in favor of the B-6 
is convincing. 

Several months will be required for 
a complete, analytical comparison of the 
two engines, but Northwest’s first re- 
port on the converted powerplant 
claims that operating hours per engine 
failure have increased 101%. Engine 
operating hours per premature removal 
have increased 70.5%, it is said. 

The low-tension ignition system in 
the B-6 has boosted sparkplug perform- 
ance so that NWA now operates 550 
hr. between plug changes. With the 
old high-tension system of the B-3, the 
carrier reports it was obliged to sched- 
ule sparkplug changes every 200 hr. At 
times, it says, the scheduled changes 
were as frequent as every 100 hr. 

Power limitations are the same on 
the B-6 an B-3 so far as takeoff, METO 
power and maximum cruise horsepower 
are concerned. 

Cost of converting 63 B-3s was $460,- 
000-covering labor, ignition systems 
and other components; $1.8 million 
worth of engine parts were furnished 
by Pratt & Whitney. 


OFF THE LINE 


Queen Charlotte Airlines sold 5S Avro 
Anson Mark Vs to Aerovias Ecuatorians 
(the one-half was an unserviceable 
plane destined for cannibalization). 


American Airlines will install dual VOR 
navigational equipment in its entire 
fleet of DC-6s and Convairs. Manu- 
factured by Collins Radio Co., Cedar 
Rapids, the VHF equipment bought 
by American includes the 51R VOR 
receiver, 51V glide slope receivers and 
instrumentation systems. AA has also 
ordered a number of 17M-1 (360- 
channel) VHF transmitters and 37-1 
airborne VHF antennas to replace all 


Two new military contracts to retread 
aircraft tires have been received by 
Thompson Aircraft Tire Co., the San 
Francisco firm reports. One is from 
USAF, the other, from the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force. 


Flight Equipment & Engineering Corp. 
reports it has been awarded a contract 
for 1,500-2,000 aircraft seats to go in 
Boeing C-97s being modified by Temco 
Aircraft Co. The seats may be folded 
upward against the cabin walls for 
quick conversion of any part of the 
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aircraft from passenger to cargo use. 
New Navy contracts bring Flight 
Equipment’s military backlog to well 
over $800,000 the Miami, Fla., com- 
pany reports. 

Navy's Bureau of Aeronautics has pur- 
chased a Fairchild Analyzer Camera 
(described in Aviation Week June 8. 
P- 55). 

Civil Aeronautics Administration lias 
approved Arnold Greene & Co. as a 
certified magnetic (Magnaflux), fluo- 
rescent penetrant (Zvglo), and X-ray 
inspection depot for aircraft and air- 
craft engine parts, according to the 
company. Firm says it is the first to 
be so approved in the New England 
area. Address: 164 Hampshire Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Hardman Tool and Engineering Co. 
reports its Siesta seats will be standard 
equipment on the 10 DC-7s purchased 
by Delta-C&S Airlines. Scats are 
stressed to take unusually high loads. 

Goodyear Nylon Pliocel fuel bags have 
been installed in a Lockheed Lodestar 
by AiResearch Aviation Service Co., 
Los Angeles. The installation, in one 
of Goodyear’s own Lodestars, is ex- 
pected to cut maintenance costs and 
reduce fire hazards from leaks that usu- 
ally occur with integral wing tanks. 
Replacing the integral tanks with the 
Nylon Pliocel bags and adding an extra 
bag in the outer wing panel increases 
the Lodestar’s fuel capacity to 670 gal. 
An additional 850 gal. may be had by 
installing three more bags in outer wing 
panels, AiResearch says. 

Australian Carrier 
Plans Fleet Expansion 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 

Melbourne— Australian National Air- 
ways— this country’s pioneer and largest 
air carrier— is planning to replace its 
DC-5 passenger transports and expand 
air cargo operations in an effort to com- 
pete effectively with the government- 
owned Trans-Australia Airlines. 

The expansion plans indicate ANA 
is recovering from the burden of com- 
petition it had suffered from Trans- 
Australia. 

The order from the government to 
TAA last year to operate on a more 
business-like basis and its move to equal- 
ize conditions between the carriers 
came at a time when Australia National 
was beginning to find its rival’s com- 
petition painful. 

► Hermes Possibility— ANA sources re- 
port the carrier may purchase six of 
British Overseas Airways Corp.’s four- 
engine Handley Page Hermes 4s, strip 
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the 40-seat transports of luxury fittings 
and increase their passenger capacity 
for domestic routes. 

ANA has been interested in Bristol 
Britannias, but Australian experts say 
the turboprop transport may prove to 
be uneconomical on domestic routes. 
Officials of the airline express doubts 
that the cargo potential of Britannias is 
adequate for Australian needs. 

There is a tendency within ANA, 
the sources say, to wait for Bristol to 
produce another version of the Bri- 
tannia and to operate until then with 
Hermes 4s, DC-4s and Bristol 170 
Freighters. 

But Australian National still has not 
placed any definite orders, despite sales 
of three of its DC-3s in recent weeks. 

Observers report that the carrier will 
be forced to make definite decisions in 
the near future, pushed by the fear that 
TAA will be able to take delivery next 
year of six turboprop Vickers Viscounts. 
► Air Ceylon DC-4s— Australian Na- 
tional's fleet problem may be solved to 
some degree at the end of September, 
when ANA-operated Air Ceylon is 
scheduled to cease operations because 
of financial losses which it has incurred 
in flying international routes to Lon- 

The parent airline is expected to take 
over Air Ceylon's DC-4s for freight and 
passenger flights on intra-Australian 
routes. 

New African Terminal 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 

Geneva— A large new international 
airport capable of handling planes up 
to 40 tons is slated for completion be- 
fore the end of this year at Luanda, 
Angola, Portuguese Africa. Its main run- 
way will be approximately 7,000 ft. 
long and 200 ft. wide. 

Installation of the latest equipment 
is planned. 



TAXIWAY SIGNPOST 


Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has 
devised a system of airport signposts to di- 
rect aircraft from taxiways and intersections 
to hangars, ramps and loading gates. The 
20-in.-high signs are built to breakoff at the 
slightest contact with an aircraft. Installs, 
tion costs are low, because tire aluminum 
units are designed for mounting on standard 
C-H taxi light bases (Type ERL). 



GROUND POWER 

for Efficient Starting... 


MOBILE DIESEL 
ENGINE with 
Dual Generators provides up 
to 1500 amperes for regulated 
28 V.D.C. power supply. Ex- 
amine INET's features and 
you will understand why these 
units are becoming standard 
equipment for military and 
commercial airports and air- 
craft manufacturers. 


* Dual generator power with control regulation comparable 
to the best stationary power equipment. 

* Capacity is more than sufficient to handle engine 
starting of the largest aircraft. 

* Economical and dependable Diesel performance. 

* Safe— Weatherproof —Flexible— Low Maintenance. 

* Incorporate the best electrical accessories available. 

* Trailer or self propelled type available. 
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NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 



Douglas Puts Honeycomb 
Panels on Open Market 


Douglas Aircraft Co. has entered a 
new market— manufacture and sale of 
Aircomb honeycomb core panels for use 
by construction and other industries. 

Douglas is producing Aircomb at a 
separate plant (65,000 sq. ft.) at Bell, 
Calif. Current output of 500,000 board 
feet is expected to reach 2 million feet 
within a year, with employment rising 
from 100 to 500 workers. 

Aircomb is a resin-impregnated kraft 
paper honeycomb that sandwiches be- 
tween metal, wood or plastic facings, 
providing a structure with a high 
strength-weight ratio, Douglas claims. 

The product was developed in 1946 
but until now was used almost ex- 
clusively by Douglas for its own manu- 
facturing needs, fhe company plans to 
sell the panels in bulk wholesale lots to 
industries not related to aviation but 
intends to retain manufacture of air- 
craft end items employing the panels. 

The company has used them in con- 
struction of guided missile fins, wings, 
cargo containers, pallets, Boors, baggage 
racks and ceilings. 

A piece of steel of equal rigidity would 
weigh 16 times as much, aluminum 10 
times more, Douglas says. In addition 
to high strength-weight characteristics, 
Aircomb panels arc durable, fire and pest 
resistant and are said to have excellent 
insulation and soundproofing qualities. 



Disconnect Detaches 
With Pull and Twist 


Durham Aircraft Service is marketing 
a quick-disconnect for actuator rods that 
can be detached with a pull and twist. 

The stainless steel device is used on 
screwjack rods made by Lear, Inc. It 
eliminates dismantling rod ends and 


enables them to be reconnected without 
adjustment. 'Ilic unit is installed on the 
cowl flap actuators of Fairchild C-119 
Packets. 

The device simplifies work in 
crowded installations and has been ap- 
proved by Air Force and Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, Durham says. 

Durham Aircraft Service, Inc., 56-17 
Northern Blvd., Woodside 77, N. Y. 





Flexible Connectors Permit 
Tubing Misalignment 

Flexible fluid line connectors for 
aircraft tubing that permit a 4-deg. 
misalignment are being produced un- 
der license from Northrop Aircraft by 
Rubber Teck, Inc. 

The design is said to reduce coupling 
weight by 75%, and permits quick dis- 
assembly and assembly. The connectors 
can be used with tubing from 1 to 4i 
in. o.d. 

The connectors are said to meet or 
surpass all requirements of NAS512 
specifications, including fuel resistance, 
temperatures from —65 to 160F, and 
pressures from 160 psig. to 28i in. I-Ig 
vacuum. 

The beaded tube ends of the con- 
nectors are joined with a seal assembly 
molded from special Rubber Teck com- 
pound, applied to one end of the tube. 
The connection is secured by a clamp 
assembly with two hose clamps riveted 
to the body. 

Rubber Teck Inc., Gardena, Calif. 

New Variable Scale Gives 
Engineers Fast Answers 

Faster answers and many new and 
valuable shortcuts in reducing the mass 
of graphical-numerical data involved in 
aviation research, development and test 
activities are claimed possible with Ger- 
ber Scientific Co.’s engineering aid, 
the GraphAnalogue. 

This timesaver is described as a 
greatly improved version of the com- 
pany’s earlier Model A Variable Scale 
(Aviation Week June 16, 1952, p. 38). 

Like the Model A, the new computer 
performs calculations directly on graphs, 
curves, recordings and other numerical 


presentations. It has the same coil- 
spring expanding scale whose coils can 
be extended to any increment spacing 
desired and moved over the chart foi 
direct reading, measuring and graphic 
plotting. 

The GraphAnalogue has 18 scales 
(compared to two lor the Model A) 
permanently inscribed on its face for 
use in conjunction with the expandable 
scale, including those for logarithmic, 
probability, trigonometric, power, linear 
and reciprocal computations. 

► Direct Non-Linear Answers-The 
new device handles non-linear func- 
tions directly, something never done 
before in a tool of this kind, according 
to H. J. Gerber, developer of the vari- 
able-scale device. 

Special graph paper inserts, supplied 
in pads, can be placed on the face ot 
the instrument and odd data superim- 
posed, allowing the user to work with 
virtually any arbitrary function. This 
makes it useful in reading oscillogram 
or telemetering curves where a non- 
linear calibration is necessary, Gerber 
notes. Nomograms can be plotted 
quickly and families of curves following 
any irregular pattern can be interpo- 
lated, Gerber says. 

Gerber Scientific Instrument Co., 
Hartford 3, Conn. 



One-Hand Gage Checks 
Wide Range of Tensions 


A one-hand gage that checks spring 
tensions or resistive forces from 4 to 
2,500 grams has been developed by 
General Electric Co., Ltd., England. 

The gage is preset to the required 
tension by means of a knurled microm- 
eter screw. End of the gage operating 
strip is applied to the point where 
opposing force is to be checked. Deflec- 
tion of the operating strip in conjunc- 
tion with movement of the resisting ele- 
ment indicates the opposing force is 
equal to the gage setting. 

The calibrated gages have zero cor- 
rection. Knife-edge bearings provide 
negligible friction, and gravitational ef- 
fects are counter-balanced, the maker 

There arc six gage models available 
covering the following ranges in grams: 
4-24, 10-80, 50-250, 100-500, 200-1,600 
and 500-2,500. 

Imtra Corp., 58 Charles St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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40.000 POITXBS OF I’HEVIOiTIVE JIEDHTXE 


The roar of an unsilenced jet can do peculiar 
things to anyone nearby . . . clothing can heat up 
. , . skin burns can result . . . digestive and nervous 
systems can be seriously disturbed . . . and, of 
course, hearing can be ruined. Medical authorities 
recognize these effects of the intense sound fields 
set up by jet engine exhaust. Proper silencing not 
only protects the health of those involved in this 
type of work, but is, in fact, an absolute necessity for 
Write Dept. WL for details. 

MAXIM 


efficiency in testing jet engines or planes in run- 
up tests. Silencing also makes the plant or field 
involved a more acceptable neighbor to those liv- 
ing or working nearby. Pictured above, ready for 
shipment, is one of the big Maxim Silencers used 
for jet engine testing. If you would like more in- 
formation about this phase of silencing, write to: 
THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 

SILENCERS 








ALSO ON THE MARKET 


Redesigned variable speed changers can 
be remotely actuated to vary speed of 
output shaft from 1/5 to 5 times that 
of the input shaft by means of spur, 
miter or worm gear controls, or by 
directly connecting speed control on 
unit to flexible or extended shaft. Speed 
changers weigh 6 oz., can be used in 
recording, regulating, flow control, 
scanning systems and the like.— Metron 
Instrument Co., 432 Lincoln St., Dcn- 


Space-saving relay, DPDT type built to 
operate under 70G accelerations and 
continuous vibration from 10 to 600 
cps., exceeds requirements of MIL-R- 
5757B. Unit passes 100,000-c. life tests 
with contacts operating under rated load 
(2 amp. with 26.5-v. d.c. resistance 
load) at 12 cycles/min., maker says. 
The unit is available with coil resistance 
up to 25,000 ohms; input coil power 
required for regular operation is less 
than 0.325 watts.— Deltronic Corp., 
9010 Bellanca Avc.. Los Angeles 45, 
Calif. 



Self-propelled sweeper has replaced en- 
tire broom crew at Pittsburgh's Munici- 
pal Airport. New automatic unit vac- 
uums, cuts up and bags debris On 
airport ramps and grounds.-Atwater 
Strong Co., Atwater, Ohio. 

Flexoid Silentbloc couplings permit max- 
imum angular and parallel misalign- 
ment and reduce shaft pressure on sup- 
port bearings in vertically mounted 
motor installations through “unusual” 
arrangement of rubber bushings in 
coupling. Motor can be lifted out verti- 
cally without removal of nuts and bolts. 


Designed to insure quiet operation.— 
Smith Power Transmission Co., 1545 E. 
23 St., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

Ball and disk integrater— a computer ele- 
ment-can be used as closed loop servo 
element, as accurate variable speed 
drive or precision integrating mechan- 
ism for totalizing rate determination 
and differential analyzing. Low weight 
and high accuracy arc claimed for the 
unit. It is enclosed in aluminum alloy 
case.-Libraseope, Inc., 1607 Flower St., 
Glendale, Calif. 

Self-aligning airframe control bearings 
allow 20-deg. misalignment with posi- 
tive stops at extremes. Simply con- 
structed, they are designed to give 
longer life and eliminate inaccuracies 
and deflections of built-up members.— 
Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn. 

Airflex 6904, clear plastic wire harness 
sheathing for avionic equipment and 
other uses in aircraft and guided mis- 
siles, provides high fungus- and abra- 
sion-resistance and is designed to remain 
flexible at extremely low temperatures. 
Meets USAF Specification MIL-I- 
7444A— Fibron Div., Irvington Varnish 
and Insulator Co., Irvington, N. Y. 


SCINFLEX ASSURES 

YOU THE LOWEST VOLTAGE 
DROP IN THE INDUSTRY! 

When operating conditions demand an elec- 
trical connector that will stand up under the most 
rugged requirements, always choose Bendix 
Scinflex Electrical Connectors. The insert mate- 

industry. The dielectric strength remains well 
above requirements within the temperature range 
of -67°F to +275°F. It makes possible a design 
increasing resistance to flashover and creepage. 
It withstands maximum conditions of current and 
voltage without breakdown. But that is only part 
of the story. It’s also the reason why they are 
vibration-proof and moisture-proof. So, naturally, 
it pays to specify Bendix Scinflex Connectors and 
get this extra protection. Our sales department 
will be glad to furnish complete information 



BENDIX SCINFLEX 

ELECTRICAL CONNECTORS 
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classified Searchlight Section ADVERTISING 

EMPLOYMENT . BUSINESS . OPPORTUNITIES . EQUIPMENT — USED or RESALE 




Dallas, 
Texas 

OFFERS 

ENGINEERS 

and OTHER TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 
GOOD POSITIONS IN 



AERODYNAMICS ■ CONTROLS 

ARMAMENT I STRUCTURES 

LOFTING | FLIGHT TEST 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 
POWER PUNT INSTALLATION 
FLUTTER & VIBRATION 
ANALOGUE & DIGITAL COMPUTERS 
ENGINEERING PROCEDURES & PLANNING 


ATTENTION ENGINEERING PERSONNEL 

BOX 6191, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Aviation 
Sales Executive 


TOOL DESIGN 

SUPERVISOR 

of Tool Design Dept, and development 
of designers in lower classifications. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC CORPORATION 

Box 288 Kansas City, Missouri 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 



ENGINEERS DESIGNERS 1 


ELECTRO- 

MECHANICAL 


'AC" OFFERS 

A Challenge to Men 
of Resourcefulness 


R BACKGROUND — 


VACATION with pay . . . HOSPITALIZATION BENEFITS . . . LIVING and 
RECREATIONAL FACILITIES ara among the but anywh.r. along Lot. 
Michigan . . . POSITIONS ARE PERMANENT duo to long-range manufac- 


TRAINING — our theor. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 

GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 

19TS E. KENILWORTH PLACE • MILWAUKEE 7. WISCONSIN . 




ADVANCED PROJECTS OPEN 
NEW CAREERS AT RYAN 

* Airframe Designers 

* Stress Analysts 

* Power Plant Engineers 

* Electronic Engineers 

* Draftsmen and Loftsmen 

Direct^ Engineering 
will be held in strict confidence 


^RYAN 

AERONAUTICAL COMPANY 



Your Inquiries to 
Advertisers Will 
Have Special Value . . . 


— for you — the adver- 
tiser — and the publish- 
er, if you mention this 
publication. Advertisers 
value highly this evi- 
dence of the publication 
you read. Satisfied ad- 
vertisers enable the pub- 
lisher to secure more 
advertisers and — more 
advertisers mean more 
information on more 
products or better serv- 
ice — more value — to 

YOU. 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


DESIGN 

RESEARCH 

DEVELOPMENT 


key words to your employment opportunities at GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT . . . 
pioneer and leader in lighter-than-air craft ... an established and growing 
company building an outstanding technical reputation 


DESIGN ENGINEERING opportunities exist in the fields of airships, air- 
planes, and components, airframes, power-plant installations, controls, hy- 
draulics, electronics systems, fuel cells, canopies, and wheels and brakes 

DEVELOPMENT of missiles, jet aircraft, and helicopters, electric and elec- 
tronics system, servomechanisms, fiber resin laminates, and many other 
projects present an urgent need for capable engineers 

WELDING ENGINEERS, civil engineers, mechanical engineers with ability 
in metals fabrication, and industrial engineers experienced in time study 
are needed. Job opportunities also exist for technical editors and illustrators 

POSITIONS are open at several levels, and inquiries are also invited from 
recent graduates. Salaries are based on education, ability, and experience 

PAID VACATIONS, free group life insurance, a good hospitalization plan, 
paid sick leave, company-sponsored pension plan, planned recreation, and 
free parking are among the facilities at the plant 


A FRIENDLY CITY, Akron, Ohio, is located in the center of the midwestern 
industrial region 
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• For Sale • 
OPTICAL INSTRUMENT 
PLANT 


For Sale 



,o S,ilT <mdM,,alF ““ (um - 

|o ° y w ' g - e - “<1 w..t- 

SUPLEX LAMPS LTD. 

239, High Holborn, London, W.C.l. 
Cable: Suplotlamp London. 



IS YOUR PROBLEM 
RADIOGRAPHY? 

We Sell Responsibility 
X-Ray Inc. offers a complete 
certified radiographic laboratory 
service available at your loca- 

WM 


CERAMIC COATINGS 



FOR SALE 

BEECHCRAFT C18S 

JwSiSt k'I N " °"' fco “ l: 
0£ES.iraK 


F OR SALE 

NEW 1820-97 ENGINES 
CONVERTED TO 202A 

NATIONAL SURPLUS SALES CO. 


LOCKHEED 12-A 


• Center Section lor C-47B Repairable 

• Right Horizontal Stabilizer for C-47 

• I -C-47 Fuselage — Repairable 

METEOR AIR TRANSPORT INC. 


Now Available . . . LATEST ISSUE 
AN : AND : MS : NAF : NAS 
Standard Parts Books 

JOHNSON RESEARCH CORP. 


At Your 
Service 

— for bringing business 
needs or "opportunities" 
to the attention of men as- 
sociated in executive, 
management, sales and re- 
sponsible technical, engi- 
neering and operating ca- 
pacities with the industries 
served by the following 
McGraw-Hill publications: 

The 

SEARCHLIGHT 
SECTIONS of 

(Classified Advertising) 

American Machinist 
Aviation Week 
Business Week 
Bus Transportation 
Chemical Engineering 
Chemical Week 
Coal Age 

Construction Methods 
& Equipment 
Electrical Construction 
<5r Maintenance 
Electrical Merchandising 
Electrical World 
Electronics 

Engineering and Mining 
Journal 

E. & M. J. Metals & Mineral 
Markets 

Engineering News-Record 
Factory Management and 
Maintenance 
Fleet Owner 
Food Engineering 
Nucleonics 

Product Engineering 
Textile World 
Welding Engineer 


McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 

330 West 42nd Street 

New York 36, N. Y. 
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D-18-S TWIN 


D-I8-S 




headliner— 


4VAILAB A t S E kf l 5J E Afc 6 E P ^,g5 R ’• ,M3 ' ..ASK.Sa. PRICE:. HT.OW.. 

Reading Aviation Service, Inc., P. 0. Box 1201, Phone: 3-5255, Reading, Penn. 


NAVCO, Inc., HAS in STOCK 



SPECIAL OFFERING! 

"inverter 149F 

PART #34022 & 36021 
CLARENCE CARRUTHERS 


BEECHCRAFT D-18S 

Hydromotic propellers, recent 1000 h 
inspection. Engines ovorhouled by tl 
Pratt & Whitnoy factory. Price very a 

PAGE AIRWAYS, INC. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Rochester Airport Genesee 730 

TWIN BEECHCRAFT^ 

CW LODESTAR "EXECUTIVES 

^L«e®/nou”S« t fw re Any S 7'^ 

WINGS, INC., AMBLER, PA. 
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"ifie difference 

Life... 

and 


Give Blood Now ^ 

CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY1 
NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 

50 


All kinds of people give blood— for all kinds of reasons. 

But every reason for giving blood is a special reason . . . just 
as every American life that can be saved at any time and at 
any place ... is special. So whatever your reason for giving 
blood, this you can be sure of: Whether it goes to a combat 
area, a local hospital, or for Civil Defense needs— this priceless, 
painless gift will some day save an American life! 


Business Executives! 
y^heck These Questions! 

of 'them, you— an/ your com- 
pany— are doing a needed job 
for the National Blood Program. 

□ Have you given your em- 
Elood C donat'ona?'° m8 * 

□ 

□ Do you have a Blood Do- 
| 1 Have 7J.U arranged^ have 

□ SteffiWSS 

1 1 Donor Program? 

□ Have you informed em- 
ployeesof your company’s 
plan of co-operation? 

□ Was this information 
given through Plant Bui- 
letin or House Magazine? 

□ Have you conducted a 
Donor Pledge Campaign 
in your company? 

□ Have you set up a list of 
volunteers so that effi- 
cient plans can be made 
for scheduling donors? 

for any American ... the need 
for blood is urgent! 


AIR TRANSPORT 


CAA Plans to Increase Airways Service 


Commerce Chain of Command 


Chain of command in Adminis- 
tration’s civil aviation policy: 

The President and his Cabinet, in- 
cluding Secretary of Commerce 
Sinclair Weeks, are in driver’s seat. 

Robert Murray, Commerce Under- 
secretary for Transportation, comes 
next. He coordinates overall U. S. 
transport policy, has direct responsi- 
bility for operation of Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, Maritime 
Administration, Bureau of Public 
Roads, Weather Bureau, Coast & 
Geodetic Survey. Murray also is 
chairman of the civil-military-State 
Department Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee for inter-agency aviation 

Charles L. Dearing, newly 
appointed by Murray as Deputy 
Commerce Undersecretary for Trans- 
portation, will "have direct supervi- 
sion over . . . studies leading to the 
formulation of government-wide 


transportation policies and pro- 
grams,” according to Murray. Dear- 
ing was a top Brookings Institution 
staff member concentrating on trans- 
portation, and has been consultant 
to Murray since March. 

Civil Aeronautics Board independ- 
ently adjudicates airline and safety 
cases. Its overall economic, budget 
and safety policies are subject to 
Administration guidance. Oswald 
Ryan is chairman; Harmar Denny is 
the first Eisenhower appointee on 
the five-man Board; the third Re- 
publican member, Chan Gurney, 
was reappointed by Eisenhower at 
the same time. 

Fred B. Lee, Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator, applies safety stand- 
ards set by CAB, builds and operates 
the airways, and administers civil 
aviation safety and development 
policy set by Commerce Depart- 


• Murray sets up program 

boosting traffic personnel. 

• Slashed budget eliminates 

new construction money. 

By Lee Moore 

Civil aviation policies now jelling at 
the White House and Commerce De- 
partment call for considerably more 
agency changes than the preliminary 
policy and budget shakeup at Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

Commerce Undersecretary Robert 
Murray will continue to call most of 
the shots (Aviation Week Apr. 20. 
p. 13, June 1, p. 18). 

► CAA Budget Cut— Senate last week 
went along with the House and Com- 
merce Department and eliminated all 
new construction money for federal aid 
to state and local airports before Con- 
gress adjourned. Murray said the pro- 
gram had been "badly mismanaged" 
and may be of questionable value any- 
way. 

Total CAA 1954 appropriation of 
$139 million is 1% less than actual 
1953, 31% less than the Truman re- 
quest ($200 million) and 1% under the 
Eisenhower request. Impact of the 7% 
cut below last year is greater than it 
looks because ainvavs traffic congestion 
keeps gaining, and CAA must man the 
new facilities 3S thev are built. 

► Policy Changes— Murray revealed to 
Aviation Week some new programs 
in preparation and some already under- 
way- He said there will be “a lot more 
news by October and December.” 

Adjustments of civil aviation eco- 
nomic policy, budget, personnel and 
safety policy to the new Administra- 
tion’s viewpoint are in the works. 
Prime aim is to get the government out 
of all activities that can be handled 
satisfactorily by private business and/or 
local and state governments. But the 
program is not wholly negative. 

► Positive Program— Murray told Avia- 
tion Week he plans to make substan- 
tial increases in services considered 
properlv federal in scope. Here are 
some indications of the positive pro- 
gram Murray is preparing: 

• More ainvavs personnel. The new 
budget calls for more personnel man- 
ning federal ainvavs this year than last. 
These electronic interstate air highways 
are CAA’s primary service responsibility. 


Many big-city control areas are seriously 
overcrowded, and traffic continues 
growing nearly 25% per year. 

• Relief for busy towers. Controllers 
and radarmen now work eight-hour 
shifts, but strain of airway and airport 
control under instrument conditions 
can cause serious decline in worker 
efficiency after four hours. Murray 
and CAA administrator Fred Lee are 
wrestling with Civil Service rules to 
find a plan for four-hour shifts in bad 
periods, with the extra personnel on 
standby duty in good weather. 

• Better weather reports. A new pro- 
gram now in its initial stage promises 
considerable improvement in airways 
weather reporting, especially to non- 

• Local airport finance. Murray asked 
Congress to eliminate all new money 
from the federal-aid airport program 
this fiscal year. Pork barrel implications 
of this caused substantial House-Senate 
conference differences, still unresolved 
as Congress’ recess deadline passed. 
The Administration may try to elim- 
inate federal aid to airports for good, 
A special advisory panel set up by Mur- 
ray is studying the question now. 

Tentative Administration thinking 
is that removal of federal red tape, 
delay, overhead and interference will 


free local capital, initiative and superior 
knowledge of local problems, eventu- 
ally resulting in more and better air- 
port construction where it is really 
needed. 

• New Washington airport. Commerce 
Department recently won Air Force 
agreement to share Andrews Field with 
CAA for overflow airline traffic from 
glutted Washington National. The 
SlO-30-million previously proposed 
Burke Airport plan is shelved. CAA 
planners were so enthusiastic over the 
potential of Andrews for civil traffic 
that they drew up a blueprint of what 
an all-civil Andrews could do for Wash- 
ington by 1975. This nearly caused 
USAF to withdraw its sharing offer, but 
Murray restored confidence at Cabinet 
level. 

• Consolidate regions. CAA regional 
administrations recently were consoli- 
dated from seven to four in continental 
U. S. to reduce excessive overhead, con- 
tradictory policies and “empire build- 

• Summit industry. Commerce often 
has failed to press for inter-government 
and inter-agency agreement on some 
equipments that had unanimous sup- 
port among civil U.S. users. 

This has changed. Example: Mur- 
ray proposes aggressive support of the 
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airlines’ plea for more "Consol” type 
long-range navigation stations around 
the Atlantic (Nova Scotia, Iceland and 
Azores). “Loran” type is favored by 
the military', so the civil-military Air 
Coordinating Committee recently took 
a weak initial position that it would 
"not oppose" the Consol. Commerce 
now proposes an aggressive U. S. stand 
at International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation in support of Consol. 

• Safety inspectors. Murray and Lee 
are now trying to fix central responsi- 
bility for safety inspection on airlines 
and other operators. Previously two or 
more CAA regions generally shared re- 
sponsibility, because most big airlines 
have a maintenance base in one region, 
home office in another. 

• Joint airport use. Until now, 
squabbles between military and civil 
over joint use of airports have been 
fought by junior officers on each in- 
dividual airport and issue. 

Murray now has won agreement that 
Air Coordinating Committee’s top 
officers on the formerly token “joint 


use panel” lay down rules for joint use 
—then stick to the rules on individual 

This may enable civil users to plan 
with more confidence. 

► CAA’s New Budget— Here arc high- 
lights of the fiscal 1954 budget finalized 
by Congress last week: 

• Salary & expense is virtually the same 
as last year— with more for airways op- 
eration. less for "education,” “advice” 
and central offices. 

• Airways facilities constnrction money 
will be half last year's. Main cuts from 
the Truman program are airport sur- 
veillance radar $3-5 million; housing 
and utilities for CAA and Weather 
Bureau men (mostly in Alaska) $2.2 
million; relocation of communications 
stations $0.7 million; and repair of 
Alaska intermediate landing fields $0.3 
million. 

• Technical development center at In- 
dianapolis is cut one-third from last 

• Federal aid for local airports has $22.7 
million to liquidate prior commitments 


of the old administration but nothing 
for new construction. 

• Airways research program of the civil- 
military Air Navigation Development 
Board is slowed down again— this time 
from last year’s $1,750,000 to $1,085,- 
000 for fiscal 1954. ANDB says it will 
slow down the various projects rather 
than cut any out, because they arc 
interdependent. 

Mexico Plans New 
Military Air Bases 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 

Mexico City— All of Mexico’s mili- 
tary airports except the new Santa 
Lucia Air Base near here and Zapopan 
Field near Guadalajara are in extremely 
poor condition, Mexican Department 
of Defense reports. 

The department says work will begin 
immediately on military air installations 
at Ixtepec in Southern Mexico; En- 
senada, Lower California; Hermosilla 
and Mazatlan Fields on the Pacific 
Coast and Cozumel Field on the Yuca- 
tan peninsula. 

Work is being rushed to complete 
the new Santa Lucia Air Base, which 
will be the country’s principal military 
airport. 

A two-mile runway and taxi strips 
have been completed. 

PAL Leases DC-3s. 
Resumes Service 

Pioneer Air Lines resumed 21-passcn- 
ger DC-3 service Aug. 1 in the initial 
phases of a program to replace com- 
pletely its 36-passcngcr Martin 2-0-2s 
bv November. 

‘ The carrier initially began DC-3 serv- 
ice in 1946 and converted to the 2-0-2s 
in June 1952. Prior to inauguration of 
2-0-2 service, Pioneer filed for addi- 
tional mail pay to support operation of 
the more expensive equipment, but 
Civil Aeronautics Board denied the rc- 

Following CAB's action, the airline 
cut back schedules to two-thirds and, 
according to president Robert J. Smith, 
lost S3.000 dailv. With its newly ob- 
tained DC-3s. PAL is immediately re- 
storing six daily flights totaling 1,586 

By Aug. 10 it will be flying approxi- 
mately 90% of its former mileage. 

Pioneer is offering the 2-0-2s for sale 
and leasing DC-3s from Leeward Aero- 
nautical Services, Inc.. Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
It has obtained three former Eastern Air 
Lines’ transports powered with Wright 
R1820 engines, but plans eventually to 
get nine former United Air Lines’ 
DC-3s with Pratt & Whitney R1830 
engines. 
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SAAB-29 a top-line jet fighter 

available for export YOtV 



SVENSKA AEROPLAN AKTIEBOLAGET (SAAB AIRCRAFT COMPANY) UNKOPING • SWEDEN 
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Outstanding records of accomplishment 
achieved by Auto-Lite thru ever continuing 
research and advancements in products and 
production methods . . . point to Auto-Lite 


as a logical source of supply for the avia- 
tion industry. Engineering, production and 
design facilities are available. 



Tune In "Susi 


CBS Teli 



Merger of Major Airlines Up to President 


Washington guessing is about even 
•n whether Eastern or National Airlines 
will win Presidential approval to buy 
Colonial. But most observers believe 
Eastern will win, although they won’t 
bet on it. 

The question before the government 
is loaded in Eastern’s favor: Shall the 
existing Eastern-Colonial merger agree- 
ment be approved? 

However, if the President and Civil 
Aeronautics Board vote “yes,” the Ad- 
ministration will receive considerable ad- 
verse publicity because the CAB ex- 
aminer recently found that Eastern 
won its advantage illegally (Aviation 
Week June 22, p. 94). Critics would 
say that Eastern not only forced 
National out of the picture by superior 
financial might, but illegally acquired 
"effective'' control of Colonial and then 
won administrative approval by superior 
lobbying power. 

► Toss-up Decision— Here is how ob- 
servers size up the relative advantages of 
Eastern vs. National in this political- 
financial battle for Colonial’s New York, 
Bermuda and Montreal routes. 

• Eastern advantages. Eastern’s contract 
requires only the signature of the Presi- 
dent to relieve the government of about 
$1 -million subsidy per year-immedi- 
ately. 

Merger of Colonial with either East- 


ern or National would achieve the same 
ends-improve the buyer’s route struc- 
ture and end subsidy without directly 
harming the other carrier. 

Denial of the Eastern merger might 
postpone any Colonial merger indefi- 

National, though smaller than East- 
ern, has one of the most lucrative route 
systems in the nation. If Eastern gets 
Colonial, National will continue to 
make one of the highest profit returns in 
the industry. 

National can buy Northeast Airlines 
if it wants to expand north of New 
York. 

Eastern was high bidder for Colonial 
merger in the public offering made by 
Colonial after its stockholders defeated 
the National agreement. It was a square 
deal. Eastern says. 

For the government to “interfere” in 
normal business dealings merely to help 
a “smaller” business is contrary to the 
new Administration policy. Eastern 
argues. 

CAB examiner on this case already 
has found that even if there was a tech- 
nical violation by Eastern, the punish- 
ment prescribed by law does not in- 
clude denial of the contract involved. 

• National advantages. National signed 
the original merger agreement with 
Colonial. 


National says there is no apparent 
reason why CAB should reverse its pre- 
vious preference for NAL-Colonial 
merger. 

National tcsb'fied that it will pay any 
price CAB may prescribe for speedy 
acquisition of Colonial. If the President 
and CAB deny the Eastern deal. 
Colonial stockholders would probably 
accept National at the government- 
approved price. 

National alleges that Eastern defied 
the government and deprived the public 
of subsidy relief a year ago by illegally 
acquiring effective control of Colonial, 
defeating the original merger contract, 
and swinging the company into accept- 
ing Eastern's offer. Government sanc- 
tion of such an action is inconceivable. 
National alleges. 

National needs markets north of New 
York. Eastern already has the great city 
of Boston, plus some other New Eng- 

National and Eastern are both north- 
south carriers, with Miami their chief 
terminal. Eastern has the same New 
York-Florida route that National has 
plus Boston, Chicago, St. Louis and 

Since route franchises are actually 
government hand-outs, proper govern- 
ment procedure would be to spread the 
new grants around. 
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Senators Want Lusty Nonskeds 

Small Business Committee recommends five-point 


program that includes 
By Katherine Johnson 

Senate Small Business Committee, 
charging that Civil Aeronautics Board 
investigates the role of nonskeds in air 
transportation with one hand while its 
other hand is engaged in piecemeal eli- 
mination of the industry, has laid down 
a five-point program to keep the irregu- 
lars alive and lusty. 

The committee, headed by Minne- 
sota’s Sen. Edward Thye, debunked the 
complaint of the scheduled lines that 
air traffic is a "fixed pie” and that the 
nonskeds are eating into their slice. 
"The question is no longer what por- 
tion of a fixed pie any company will get, 
but rather how much the entire pie can 
grow,” the group declared. 

► History— Although the 1938 Civil 
Aeronautics Act was aimed at protect- 
ing a young industry from competition 
until it became strong and then open- 
ing the door to new companies to ex- 
pand the field, the committee said. 


• The volume of traffic over trunk 
routes has increased 20-fold. The 
trunklines’ financial position has 
strengthened until in 1952 four of the 
six common carriers with the highest 
passenger revenues were airlines: Amer- 
ican Airlines, $158 million; United Air 
Lines, $126 million; Eastern Air Lines, 
$105 million; Trans World Airlines, 


14 roundtrip flights a month. 

S100 million. Pennsylvania Railroad's 
$156 million rated second and New 
York Central Railroad's $124 million 
rated fourth. 

• Yet, the Board has refused to certifi- 
cate any new carriers to perform com- 
mon carriage of passengers on the trunk 
system. Instead, the number of car- 
riers has been reduced from 18 when 
the act was under consideration to a 
probable 12 by the end of 1953. 

► Recommendations— These are the 
five recommendations the committee 
made to CAB; 

• Issue a temporary regulation per- 
mitting nonskeds to fly 14 roundtrips 
a month between any two points. The 
Board should permit these flights to be 
pooled over a year’s period so the car- 
riers could handle traffic demand in 
peak months. The carriers, without 
limitation on frequency or regularity of 
service, should be permitted to move 
military personnel and mail (without 
subsidy) under government contract. 

• Grant temporary exemptions to four 
or five nonskeds to engage in rigidly 
restricted route-type service, limited to 
three years. Possible route segments 
would include New York-Burbank and 
New York-Oakland, where existing 
coach service is inadequate, or Boston- 
New York-Washington, where sched- 
uled carriers have refused to offer serv- 
ice. Estimated New York-Washington 
coach fare of $9 compares with present 



regular fare on this route of $14.40. 

• Expedite the trans-Atlantic cargo 
case. The same doctrine should be 
used in measuring the merits of the 
irregulars as in judging the certificated 

• Speed up the large irregular case, 
instituted by CAB to determine the 
role of nonskeds in the air transport sys- 
tem, which already has been in progress 
two years. Unless stepped up, it is esti- 
mated it will be another two years be- 
fore a decision is made. 

• Authorize organizations to serve as 
air clearing houses or air exchanges for 
the irregular carriers in providing 
charter service and common carriage. 
This will enable the carriers to pool 
their services for the maximum benefit 
of the public. 

In addition to Thye, the subcom- 
mittee that worked on the report, based 
on lengthy hearings held earlier this 
year, included Sens. Robert Hendrick- 
son, Lester Hunt, George Smathers and 
the late Charles Tobcy. The report, 
however, was issued by the full 13- 
member committee. 

► ACTA Approval-In Los Angeles, for- 
mer Sen. Claude Pepper, general coun- 
sel of the Air Coach Transport Assn., 
declared that the irregular carriers defi- 
nitely approved of the committee’s pro- 
posal that nonskeds be permitted to 
schedule 14 roundtrips a month be- 
tween any two terminals. 

"We could live under that.” he told 

Pepper asserted that the nonskeds 
arc not attempting to displace or dis- 
credit the certificated carriers but are 
“little fellows trying to get a legitimate 
place in the business.” The Senate com- 
mittee’s suggestion of 14 roundtrips a 
month would not take business away 
from certificated carriers, he said, but 
would help encourage new passengers 
by putting the nonskeds on a firm 
basis. 

Irregular carriers, said the former 
Florida senator, are attempting to 
create new trade for the industry. "The 
man who rides the bus on the highway 
still feels the airplane is for the rich 
man. We arc trying to correct that im- 
pression,” he said. 

► New Subcommittee— Declaring that 
keeping the door open for an expanding 
commercial air transportation system 
is “in the public interest no less than 
the interest of the small business seg- 
ment of aviation,” the committee 
pinned its hopes on the newly ap- 
pointed Commerce subcommittee, 
headed by Sen. John Cooper, "to 
make a real contribution bv reviewing 
the administration of the CAA act by 
the Board, with particular emphasis on 
the problem of the entry of new opera- 
tors into air transportation and the 
need for a positive economic policy on 
the part of the Board.” 
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Mild-worded in its criticism of CAB, 
compared with previous small business 
reports made under the chairmanship 
of Sen. John Sparkman, the report’s 
findings on issues raised at hearings 

• The certificated carriers arc the 
"backbone” of the air transport system 
and their economic stability should not 
be jeopardized, but the irregular carri- 
ers are a "valuable asset” and should be 
preserved. 

• The nonskeds were the first to offer 
low-cost coach service and stimulated 
the entry of certificated carriers into 
the field. The innovators have a right 
to a share in the success of aircoach, 
destined to become the standard type 
of air travel. 

• The unsubsidized nonskeds serve as 
a valuable “yardstick" of airline costs. 

• Nonskeds have not caused a diversion 
of traffic from the certificated carriers. 
"While there is a duplication of routes, 
there is relatively little duplication of 
markets. . . . Their pioneering, which 
has been along economic rather than 
geographic lines, has shattered the 
concept of a fixed, limited market for 

• The Berlin and Korean airlifts dem- 
onstrated the importance of nonskeds 
to national defense. 

• Traffic has been diverted to foreign 
carriers because of CAB’s refusal to 
certify any nonskeds for international 
airfreight operations. 

• CAB’s enforcement proceedings 
against 10 nonskeds, if successful, 
would put out of business "the eco- 
nomically significant elements” of the 
industry in a short time. 

• CAB has failed to exercise "sufficient 
ingenuity” in devising ways to integrate 
nonskeds into the system. 

Nonsked Woes Pinned 
On Ticket Brokers 

Los Angeles-Civil Aeronautics Board 
moved its investigation of nonsked air 
carriers to the West Coast last week for 
what promised to be another dragged- 
out phase of the lengthy hearings. 

Testimony previously has been taken 
in Miami and Washington, D. C. 

First witness to appear before CAB 
examiners Ralph L. Wiser and Richard 
A. Walsh after they set up shop in the 
Federal Building was president of the 
Los Angeles Better Business Bureau, 
Robert J. Bauer. 

► Hunting Licenses— Irregular carriers 
and ticket agencies, Bauer testified, have 
at times been responsible for a situation 
that "created near-riot conditions at 
the Burbank terminal.” 

“It has been a common practice to 
sell many more tickets than there are 
seats on the planes,” he said. "Pas- 
sengers have been required to wait not 


only hours but sometimes days at the 
airport for planes.” 

Bauer testified that several hundred 
complaints about irregular air carriers 
and ticket agencies had been received 
by the Better Business Bureau in Los 
Angeles— home base of many nonsked 
outfits. Ticket agencies, he said, in many 
cases sell so-called "tickets” that arc 
merely receipts to be exchanged at the 
airport for whatever transportation is 
available. 

He described these as little more than 
"hunting licenses” permitting a pas- 
senger to go to the airport and search 
out his own transportation. 

► Agency Practices—' The Better Busi- 
ness Bureau chief testified that the ma- 
jority of complaints received involved 
misrepresentations and financial prac- 
tices of ticket agencies which sell space 
on irregular carriers, rather than qual- 
ity of service of the carriers themselves. 

Under cross-examination by George 
Bcrkowitz, counsel for several nonskeds, 
Bauer expressed the belief that a di- 
rect contact between the air carriers and 
the public— permitting the nonskeds to 
sell their own tickets-would help es- 
tablish responsibility and clear up dif- 
ficulties with the public, difficulties 
which he said were giving the entire 
airline industry a bad name. 

► FIv-by-Night Brokers— Other testi- 
mony followed similar lines— that it was 
the ticket agencies causing most of the 
trouble. "I think the brokers are using 
the carriers, rather than the carriers 
using the brokers,” commented Don 
Keller, district attorney of San Diego 
County, as he described “unscrupulous 
brokers on the sidewalks of San Diego.” 

Testifying that he knew of no in- 
stance of embezzlement by an irregular 
carrier itself, Keller expressed his be- 
lief that "if they had direct sales and 
direct contact with the purchasers of 
transportation, it would eliminate the 
problem.” 

Keller told of fly-by-night ticket brok- 
ers who give kickbacks to taxi drivers, 
pay commissions to military personnel, 
and climb aboard ships in the bay in 
an effort to drum up business, some- 
times for non-existent airlines. Assistant 
District Attorney William B. Acton of 
San Francisco, who heads the city’s 
Fraud Bureau, told of similar difficul- 
ties in San Francisco. 

No attempt was made to link owner- 
ship of the ticket agencies with irregu- 
lar carriers. 

Protracted and heated bickerings by 
attorneys for both sides, sked and non- 
sked, frequently interrupted testimony. 
As the session dragged through the hot 
afternoon of its first day, it was ap- 
parent that it would be many weeks 
before examiners Wiser and Walsh 
could move on to the cooler air of 
Seattle for the second session of their 
West Coast trip. 


Aircoach Fares May 
Climb to Five Cents 

Some aircoach fares may increase 
one fourth to one half cent per mile 
Dec. 31 when the present tariff rates 
must be renewed by Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

Lucrative longhaul rates like the $99 
transcontinental fare are expected to 
remain unchanged, however. 

CAB promised to decide by Sept. 
30, if possible, to give the airlines time 
for orderly adjustment of services, rates 
and advertising. 

► Leading Operators— Present ceilings 
are four-and-a-nalf cents a mile for high- 
density coach planes during normal 
travel hours, four cents a mile for any 
plane operating off-hour service com- 
monly referred to in the industry as 
night coach. 

American, National, Trans World, 
United and Eastern Air Lines are lead- 
ing four-and-a-half cent day-coach op- 
erators among scheduled airlines. EAL 
and Capital are leading four-cent-a-mile 
offpeak operators. 

► Increased Costs— Some airlines say 
four-cent night rate must be raised to 
meet increased fuel and other costs. 

CAB staff has not decided what fares 
to recommend to the full Board yet. 
But a recommendation must come soon 
because the Board plans to rule bv Sept. 
30. 

► Shorthaul Problem— A separate issue 
is the problem of how to price tickets 
sold for shorthaul segments of through 
aircoach flights. 

CAB is threshing this out in a formal 
proceedings with American and Eastern. 
The Board recently started an investi- 
gation of their practice of charging first- 
class rate (six to six-and-a-half cents a 
mile) on the Boston-New York and 
New York-Washington segments of 
their longhaul aircoach flights. 

A rate of about five cents a mile may 
be accepted by CAB, but the carriers 
have not yet offered to come down that 
far. 

Japan Gets C-54 Parts 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 

Manila— Philippine Air Lines has re- 
ceived permission from the Philippine 
government’s Export Control Commit- 
tee to ship $42,423 worth of Douglas 
DC-4 spare parts to the Japanese Air- 
craft Maintenance Co., Ltd., Tokyo, 
whch will use them on Japan Air 
Lines’ fleet of C-54s. 

Permission was required because 
strategic materials may not be sent 
from the Islands unless it can be shown 
that they no longer are required. PAL 
sold its C-54 planes to airline operators 
in the United States, India and Indo- 
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TWA May Sell Holdings in LAI 

U. S. ownership blocks subsidy for Italian airline, 
which plans trans- Atlantic and Far East expansion. 


Trans World Airlines may sell all 
or part of its 40% holdings in Linec 
Acrcc Italiane, S.A., to interests in 
Italy within the next 12 months to 
pave the way for the LAI to win gov- 
ernment subsidy, authoritative sources 
in Rome report. 

Foreign participation in the airline's 
management is cited by officials who 
have blocked subsidy grants to LAI, 
which plans to increase its New York- 
Romc service next spring and expand 
to the Far East by 1955. 

► New DC-6B Fleet— TWA capital 
nsade possible LAI’s strong entrance 
seven years ago into Italy’s internal and 
regional air transport market with twin- 
engine equipment. 

The carrier purchased three DC-6s 
with a $4.5-miliion loan from the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
three years ago and opened the Rome- 
New York run on July 15, 1950. 

The Italian airline plans to put its 
new fleet of three DC-6Bs into opera- 
tion next spring, stepping up trans-At- 
lantic flight frequencies from three to 

► Increased Sendee— The carrier’s bid 
for a larger share of North Atlantic air 
traffic was developed by Gen. Luigi 
Gallo, LAI's director-general, and 
Cmdr. Antonio Nervi, administrative 
director who recently visited the U. S. 

Final decision was made by the 
airline’s president. Prince Marcantonio 
Pacelli, nephew of Pope Pius XII, and 
vice president Richard Mazzarini. who 
represents TWA’s interests. 

Management committed itself to ex- 
pansion of the New York office to meet 
the demands of increased service. 

► Limited Budget— A staff of 1 1 em- 
ployes under general manager Alfred 
de Lancellotti handled more than one 
function in New York when LAI 
started its trans-Atlantic operation. 

Administrative and secretarial per- 
sonnel were kept to a minimum. Traffic 
and commercial workers helped handle 
arrivals and departures at Idlewild In- 


ternational Airport, holding down the 
size of the field staff. 

Services such as public relations and 
catering were farmed out to New York 
firms. Limited budgets restricted sales 
promotion campaigns. 

► Blanketed Market— De Lancellotti, 
experienced in the international travel 
market after 26 years with Thomas 
Cook (travel agency), focused LAI's in- 
itial efforts on the Italian-American in- 
terests in the New York area. He 
worked with commercial manager 
Claude Fusco to develop this basic 
market. 

Even as load factors began to climb, 
it became clear that the New York 
office lacked the staff to win a healthy 
share of the market— blanketed by sales 
and public relations programs of TWA 
and Pan American World Airways. 

Half a dozen strong European air 
carriers also competed for Rome traffic, 
most with average staff of more than 
35 persons in New York. 

Final decision to expand LAI's office 
was made after the carrier increased 
North Atlantic flights from two to 
three a week. 

► Aircoach Expansion—' The Italian car- 
rier now operates one deluxe DC-6 
New York-Rome flight carrying 46 
passengers and offering eight berths. 
The two other four-engine transports 
are operated on combination first-class 
and tourist flights. 

Wien the DC-6Bs swell the airline’s 
fleet next spring, there is a good chance 
that three of the five weekly flights will 
be all tourist. Rome headquarters has 
kept a close check on trans-Atlantic air- 
coach load factors and reports they 
have been good. 

LAI has built up a solid reputation 
for its first-class European and Medi- 
terranean services, but the management 
is planning low-cost domestic and re- 
gional flights to meet demands for 

European operations arc set up with 
this equipment: 


• DC-3s fly the majority of domestic 

• Convairs connect Rome with Frank- 
furt, Munich, Zurich, Barcelona, 
Athens, Istanbul, Alexandria, Tunis 
and Cairo. 

• DC-6s fly to Tel Aviv, eastern end of 
the New York-Rome flights. 

► Rome-Tokyo Service-Far East route 
planned by Italian Airlines would fly 
from Rome to Tokyo via Bahgdad, 
Dhahran, Karachi, Delhi, Calcutta. Ran- 
goon. Bangkok, Saigon, Hong Kong 
and Formosa. 

There still is some discussion as to 
whether it would be advisable to in- 
augurate this route before the impor- 
tant trans-Atlantic market has been ex- 
ploited fully. 

With half a dozen modern four- 
engine transports, the Italians probably 
could not serve the Far East more than 
once a week if they maintain the 
necessary' five to six flights to the 
United States. 

Because the New York-Rome market 
is well established and the long trunk 
line to Tokyo is less certain to return 
a profit, Far Eastern flights will be de- 
terred until 1955 at the earliest, officials 


CAB ORDERS 


Proposed: 

Nearly SI million additional annual sub- 
sidy mail pay for Trans-Texas Airways. New 
temporary rate would yield TTA an esti- 
mated S’2.5 million, or approximately 51 
cents a plane-mile, for the year ending June 
30. This compares with carrier's reported 
mail pay of SI .6 million for the year ended 
last May 31. Company reopened its former 

Granted: 

Pioneer Air Lines service to Snyder be- 
tween Abilene and Midland-Odessa, Tex. 
Board deferred or denied other requests in 

Mohawk Airlines permission to omit night 
service to Pittsfield, Mass., until pilots be- 
come thoroughly familiar with f' 
tory acquired from Wiggins Air 


ays disn 


Regulation requiring 50 hr. proving test of 
new equipment on a route. TWA will fly 
Delta Convair 340s from Cincinnati to De- 
troit on TWA-DAL interchange. TWA 
completed 29 hr. proving on the CV-340. 

Intervention in trans-Pacific and West 
Coast-Hawaii route cases by Seattle, Oakland 
and Burbank chambers of commerce, Wash- 
ington Public Service Commission and Pa- 
cific Northwest Trade Assn. 

Free meals on shorthaul coach flights be- 
tween United Kingdom and the continent. 
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Northern and/or Alaska A , 

ease is now re-worded, after conferences with 
!o propose "single unified system by 


is of n: 


solid: 


:n North- 
ern and Alaska. . . ." 

Interlocking directorships of T. R. Hudd. 
P. ). Coughlin, M. L. Lesnik, J. K. Con- 
ningham and N. C. Myers in National Air 
Freight Forwarding Corp. and five carload- 
ing corporations. 

Ozark Air Lines route request consolida- 
tion in its renewal case. Ozark wants a route 
from Moline to Chicago via Clinton and 
Rockford. 

Free transportation offers by U. S. inter- 
national carriers to members of small foreign 

formally for this reciprocal right along with 
the regular foreign airlines. 

Delayed: 

Effective date of Alaska Airlines and Wien 
Alaska route changes. They were slated to 


West Coast Airlines applicatio 
service to Chehalis and Ccntralia 
flights. Company withdrew reques 


changing this now is made a separate case. 


rs application for expedited hi 


rested R 


o-San F 


ring on i 


. CAB 


olidated this with Western Air Lines' 
Yuma and El Centro petition. 

Ozark Air Lines request to consolidate in 
its renewal case proposed suspension of all 
trunk airline services duplicating intermedi- 
ate segments of the Ozark system. 

Newport, Vt., request for service by 
Colonial or Northeast Airline May through 


October of e 


ould 


: full 


i year. Board s 
” rm g 5 P«>< ’ 


I this 
: to be 


SHORTLINES 


► Acrovias Venezolanas and Linea Aero- 
postal Venezolana are operating night 
aircoach services between Caracas and 
Maracaibo at 40% less than regular 
one-way fares. 

► Laurentidc Aviation, Ltd., has rec- 
ommendation of CAB examiner J. L. 
Fitzmaurice for a three-year foreign air 
carrier permit for operations of a “cas- 
ual, occasional or infrequent nature” 


between Montreal and U.S. cities. 

► National Business Aircraft Assn, (for- 
merly Corporation Aircraft Owners 
Assn.) has welcomed its first airline 
member. Pan American. 

► Northeast Airlines is surveying routes 
inherited from Wiggins Airways by 
CAB decision. These include Pitts- 
field-New York, Fitchburg-New York, 
Pawtuckct-Woonsocket to New York, 
and Rutland-Boston, effective next 
month. 

► Northwest Orient Airlines is rewir- 
ing its 10 Stratocruiscrs, moving wires 
from back wing spar to front one at 
53,500 per plant. . . . Will install 
Hytrol automatic brake-metering device 
on its ordered Super Constellations. 
Company was first to install this brak- 
ing device on Stratocruiscrs. . . . NWA 
(dans to install Bcndix flight path com- 
puters in all its Stratocruiscrs by next 
January. 

► Pan American World Airways will 
have 45 Douglas Supcr-DC-6Bs and 
three DC-6As by mid-1954. The cargo- 
carrying DC-6As arc convertible to 
PAA’s 82-seat coach, 56-scat luxury, 
and 44-scat Sleeperette interiors. . . . 
Company will add three more trans- 
Atlantic coach flights weekly Aug. 1 
because of continued deliveries of DC- 
6Bs at rate of about two a month. . . . 
DC-6Bs will go on U.S.-South Amer- 
ican routes later this year. 

► Pioneer Air Lines says its average of 
14 passengers per plane flown the first 
year with Martin 2-0-2s is 31% higher 
than a year ago (with DC-3s) and is 
''proof of acceptance of new planes by 
the public.” Mileage dropped 16% to 
3,384,164 plane-miles, but number of 
passengers increased 2% to 175,972. 

► Resort Airlines reports revenues in 
1953 running 20% ahead of a year 
ago, due to "extraordinary and heavy 
expenditures in 1952” to expand facili- 
ties, capacity and sales. 

► TAP, new Portuguese airline, plans to 
switch from DC- 3s to four-engine equip- 
ment and increase schedules between 
Lisbon and Luanda, Angola, Portugese 
West Africa, from one to two a week. 

► Trans World Airlines 1.357,278,933 
passenger-miles gained 33% the first 
half of 1953, compared with a year 
ago. Sales vice president E. O. Cocke 
attributed the increase “in large part 
to . . . Low-fare sky tourist services.” 

► West Coast Airlines is moving five 
flight crews from Seattle and three from 
Boise to Portland, making Portland a 
permanent base for some schedules. 
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NEWS SIDELIGHTS 

Ike to Unveil 'A' Bomb? 

Watch for an announcement that President Eisenhower will add punch to the big 
50th Anniversary of Flight national TV show planned for December by unveiling 
the atomic bomb for the first time. It's in the works, say persons who have attended 
planning sessions, but super-cautious government officials may force a change in plans. 


Air Force Hit by Truce Terms 


Korean truce terms hit USAF hard. Under the agreement. Communists are allowed 
to build up North Korean airfields which FEAF bombed persistently in order to keep 
the potent Red air force north of the Yalu. U. S. also pulled out of Cho-Do and 
other islands along the North Korean coast which served as radar sites and air-sea 
rescue bases for USAF. U. S. is denied aerial reconnaissance of North Korea dunng 
the truce. Air Force position in Korea, none too secure at best, thus will be even 


e if fighting is renewed, officers point out. 


Navy 

One faction at Convair felt the XF2Y wafer-based fighter should have been a con- 
ventional carrier-based Navy fighter but lost out to the pleadings of the hydro- 
dynamic group. . . . Oleos for the hydro-skis on the XF2Y are made by Menasco Mfg. 
Co. of Burbank. Hvdro-ski development was a joint project by Convair, Navy, Air 
Force, NACA, Edo Corn, and All-American Airways' Engineering Division. . . . 
Navy P2V-5 at Lockheed is being equipped with two J34 engines in pods under 
the wings for additional power. Lockheed refuses to confirm this but the aircraft 
is visible from a nearby road. . . . P2V-5s have been flying over Southern California 
with pointed tail cones, which extend the length more than six feet behind the tail 
section. It’s reported to be a magnetic detection device. 

Industry 

Some aircraft firms that have been using Edwards AFB, California, for experimental 
flight testing are miffed because the Air Force hasn't consulted them on the new 
master plan for Edwards. Industry representatives say they have been invited to only 
one brief meeting on the plan. . . . Lockheed is at work on another version of the 
Starfire all-weather interceptor. . . . It's the F-94D. . . . Company sources say the 
Air Force turned down an offer of two Fletcher FD-25s at SI each if it would try 
them out for close support in Korea. . . . Main wheels of the Lockheed C-130 will 
retract straight up into the sides of the fuselage by means of a iack-screw arrangement. 
Nosewhccl will fold in the conventional manner. The C-130 prototypes are about 
60% completed. Although production will be at Marietta, prototypes arc being 
constructed at Burbank. 


CAA May Get a Kyes 

Shakeup of Civil Aeronautics Administration is just starting, according to informed 
sources in Washington. Watch for a Kyes-type appointment in CAA soon. 

Civil Aeronautics Board 

CAB is embarrassed by one major point in the current attacks by the nonsehedtiled 
airlines: The Board has never in its 1 5-year history admitted any new company to the 
most lucrative field of airline business-passenger service between maior cities. Board 
finds it hard to explain to Congress and the new Administration why it repeatedly 
turned down the whole principle of non-subsidv sendee (stated directly in its trans- 
continental aircoach case three years ago) while increasing subsidies to already- 
certificated airlines— now $80 million a year. 

Ryan Will Stay 

Administration sources in Washington say flatly that Oswald Ryan will remain on 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, although the chairmanship will rotate to another member 
next year, probably Harmar Denny. 

Press 

With constantly higher costs, newspapers are cutting the space devoted to aviation 
columns. The newest annual syndicate directory issued by Editor & Publisher 
reports "none” under its listing for syndicated aviation features. . . . American 
Aviation has abandoned its exclusive Audit Bureau of Circulations policy and has 
adopted a "new” circulation method. This involves giving away free several thou- 
sands of copies each issue. ... It intends to continue with a part-paid and part-free 
list as long as possible. According to announcement, total paid and total free circu- 
lation is ahout 4(1.000. In the past, many publications which have tried this policy 
have experienced difficulties from readers compelled to pay for their subscriptions 
while other got free copies, publishing observers point out. 


AVIATION CALENDAR 


Aug. 11-12-First half of Air Mail Pioneers’ 
two-part national convention, Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Aug. 19-21— Western Electronic Show and 
Convention. San Francisco. 

Aug. 19-24— Seventh International Model 
Plane Contest, sponsored bv Plymouth 
Motor Corp. at Sclfridge AFB and Belle 
Isle, Detroit. 

Aug. 20-23— Air Force Assn, annual con- 
vention. Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Ang. 25— Ninth legal committee session, In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization, 
Rio de Janeiro. Meeting will study and 
revise a draft intended to replace or amend 
the Warsaw Convention international air 

Sept. 1-4— Pacific general meeting, American 
Society of Electrical Engineers, Hotel 
Vancouver, Vancouver, B. C. 

Sept. 5-7— National Aircraft Show and 50th 
anniversary of powered flight, Dayton 
(Ohio) Municipal Airport. 

Sept. 7-13—1953 SBAC Coronation Year 
Flying Display. Famborongh, England. 

Sept. 7-17— Fourth International Aeronauti- 
cal Conference, joint meeting of RAeS 
and IAS, London. 

Sept. 8-9— Second half of Airmail Pioneers 
National Convention, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Sept. 9-15— Joint meeting of the Royal 
Meteorological Society and the American 
Meteorological Society, University of 
Toronto. Toronto. 

Sept 10-11— Second conference and seminar 
of the American Society of Traffic and 
Transportation, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, 

Sept. 12-13— Third Wisconsin air pageant, 
Curtiss-Wright Airport, Milwaukee. 

Sept. 19— Canadian National Air Show, spon- 
sored bv Toronto Flying Club, Toronto. 

Sept. 20— Naval Air Reserve Day commemor- 
ating 50th anniversary of powered flight, 
Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Municipal Airport. 

Sept. 21-25— Eighth National Instrument 
Exhibit, Instniment Society of America. 
Sherman Hotel. Chicago. 

Sept. 22-25—1953 meeting of Aircraft Spark 
Plug and Ignition Conference, Champion 
Spark Plug Co.. Toledo. 

Sent. 28-30— Ninth annual meeting. National 
Electronics Conference, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 3— National Aeronautics Meet- 
ing. Aircraft Engineering Display and Air- 
craft Production Forum of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, Hotel Statler, Los 

Sept. 30-Oct. 2— Aircraft electric equipment 
conference, American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Seattle. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 2— Series of seminars on tran- 
sonic testing in windtunnel, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafavette, Ind. 

Oct. 1-3— Air Reserve Assn.'s annual conven- 
tion. Angebilt Hotel. Orlando. Fla. 

Oct. 5-9— General meeting of the Intema- 
\ i - Tnimnn-1 Avm.. Mnur-c;il 

Oct. 10— England-Christchurch (New Zea- 
land) air race, with speed and transport 
handicap sections. 

Oct. 13-15— Air Transport Assn.’s annual 
Engineering and Maintenance Confer- 
ence, Saxony Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 
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LETTERS 


Piasecki’s Crackup 

"Industry Observer" in the June 1 
Aviation Week states, "Recent crackup 
of a Piasccki H-21 helicopter on the ground 
at Morton, Pa., was believed due to ground 
resonance, which built up a rocking condi- 
tion to a point where both rotors were 
smashed. . . ." 

In this particular case, an H-21 helicopter 
was being tested for ground resonance in 
which the pilot went through every known 
means to induce it and was at the final 
step prior to flight when apparently the 
latches on one of the structural engine 
compartment doors failed, completely chang- 
ing the structural characteristics of the 
fuselage and allowing the tail end of the 
ship to go into advanced resonance, which 
resulted in damage to the tail and the 
rear rotor blades. The front rotor blades 
were not damaged in any way nor was the 
cabin or cockpit area of the helicopter. 

I think you can see from this that a 
completely different viewpoint is expressed 
in Industry Observer indicating that the 
H21s are subject to ground resonance. 

Normally the helicopters as put into 

except in the case of a definite malfunction 
of parts. In this case it was entirely self- 
induced in a test program in which a 
brand new type of rotor blade was being 
tested because it is our policy to do this 
with any new components in the rotor 

Actually, it is our Engineering Depart- 
ment’s feeling that we carried the tests 
further than necessary and the helicopter 
should have been free to become airborne, 
which would automatically break up the 
ground resonance condition. 

It seems a shame that our thoroughness 
in testing is presented in such a manner 
that people will be induced to believe the 

nance under normal conditions. . . . 

Harry S. Pack. Vice President 
Piasccki Helicopter Corp. 
Morton, Pa. 

Pilots & Fan Markers 

It strikes me odd that Mr. McGiffin, 
president of Gavco Corp. (a manufacturer 
of aeronautical radio equipment), would 
make the statement (Aviation Week July 
13, 1953) that "pilots cannot (and do not) 
depend on the high-frequency fan markers 
which must tell them their position in the 
glide path— mainly because there is no aural 
signal. As a result, it is standard procedure 
for all airline pilots to use the low-frequency 
compass locators ... to definitely orient 
their position on the glide path with re- 
spect to distance from the field." 

Mr. McGiffin should know that pilots 
can (and do) depend on the high-frequency 
fan markers. Not only do we use the visual 
signals but also the aural signals. As a mat- 
ter of fact pilots of many airlines are for- 
bidden to go below marker crossing altitudes 
unless both visual and aural signals are re- 


Furthemiore there are several ILS land- 
ing systems which do not have compass 
locators at one or more of the marker 
beacon sites, consequently we do not (and 
cannot) orient our position by compass 
locators at these fields. 

Ashton Vauchn 
3305 W. 115th St. 
Inglewood 2, Calif. 


More on Fuel Gages 

Having been for 12 years a field service 
engineer in many parts of the world for a 
well-known manufacturer of both float- and 
capacitance-type aircraft fuel gages, I feel 
qualified to make the following brief com- 
ments, having reference to Mr. Schrier’ s 
letter appearing in your July 6 issue: 

1. The Liquidometcr Gravimetric Float 
Gage currently being used on six jet fighter 
models is the only gage that gives true 
gravimetric fuel indication regardless of fuel 

2. MIL-G specifications for capacitance 
gages only require compensation based on 
ASSUMED but not necessarily rigid rela- 
tionship between a fuel’s dielectric con- 
stant and its density. 

3. The Liquidometer Gravimetric Float 
Gage does not depend on any such assumed 
relationship and as correction for fuel den- 
sity differences is made by a fuel density 
sensitive device known as the Liquidcnsitom- 
eter. This unit can also be incorporated in 
a capacitance gage system to give true 
gravimetric fuel indication, which is not be- 
ing obtained in capacitance-type gages cur- 
rently being used. 

4. Besides the jet fighters referred to above, 
Liquidometer Float Gages are currently be- 
ing installed on 15 other types of aircraft. 

5. Properly designed float gages will give a 
good account of themselves if care is exer- 
cised in providing the proper number of 
tank units at the right locations and when 
installed properly. 

6. Present capacitance fuel gages arc much 
improved over the types sold by a number 
of manufacturers several years ago, but have 
not been in service long enough to deter- 
mine their full measure of worthiness. 

Roby Robinson 

Field Service Engineer 

The Liquidometcr Corp. 

Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Wide Angle Lens? 

I have noticed a good deal of discussion 
in your magazine about visibility out of 
transport and lightplane cockpits. . . . 

Let’s face it. Visibility is extremely re- 
stricted but I wonder whether a wide angle 
lens system could not be designed and so 
mounted forward of the cockpit as to give 
vision forw'ard and down and upward and 

Roland C. Halper 

Oakland 1, Calif. 

2744 Barry PI. 


AF Safety Research 

Aviation Week’s article June 29 by 
Alexander McSurely, “Air Force Research 
Cuts Crash Rate," is a nice tribute to a 
group of very hard working Air Force per- 
sonnel who are beginning to reap rewards 
from a well-planned operation. Mr. Mc- 
Surely did an excellent job in his account of 
this work. I am sure he was inspired, as 
are most of us connected with military avia- 

As chairman of the Design Safety Com- 
mittee at Convair, Fort Worth Div. it has 
been my pleasure to be closely associated 
with the Air Force program. All manufac- 
turers of aircraft must realize the importance 
of safety and accept the responsibility of 
designing it into the aircraft. This, of course, 
is not new, but rather a continuing thing 
which demands attention. 

G. S. Green 

Chief of Service Engineering 

Convair, Fort Worth Div. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 


Report on Plastics 

We would appreciate receiving reprints 
or tear sheets of tne article, "Why Designers 
Are Using More Plastics," by Irving Stone, 
in the June 15 issue. This material is 
requested for our Engineering Library for 
use by our engineers and other personnel. 
L. P. Bradley 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 
P. O. Box 516 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 

If such is available, we would appreciate 
a reprint of your article “Why Designers 
arc Using More Plastics." 

F. R. WlLLCOX 
de Havilland Aircraft of Canada, 
Limited. 

Station "L" Toronto, Canada 


Praise 

We express our appreciation for the ar- 
ticle in the June 1 5 Aviation Week by 
Irving Stone, covering our work on com- 
pressor blades. ... It seems to have been 
read by practically everyone in the aircraft 
industry, as we have had comments now 
from Wright Aero, Westinghouse, General 
Electric, Republic Aviation, Grumman, and 
several others. 

Elmer Warnken. Director 
Cincinnati Testing & Research 
Laboratories 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

All of our aviation people here at Bcndix 
think that your Pan American-DME story 
by George Christian was the best thing yet 
to appear on the subject. May I offer our 
thanks. 

F. D. Fenhacen, Manager 
Advertising & Public Relations 
Bendix Radio Div., 

Bendix Aviation Corp. 

Baltimore 4, Md. 
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A one-man 
Stretch-Wrap Former with 
instant work-length adjustment! 


102 offers many work-saving features 

one-man operation— All loading and forming 
functions are easily controlled by a single operator. 
INSTANT WORK-LENGTH ADJUSTMENT-Design has 
been reduced to its simplest form. Note work- 
length capacity is varied merely by extending or 
retracting cylinder rods to desired spacing be- 
tween jaws. 

WIDE RANGE of LENGTHS-Parts as short as 12" or 
as long as 72" may be accommodated. 

DOUBLING THE WORK-LENGTH CAPACITY is offered 
as a possibility by operating two machines side by 
side, disconnecting inside arms of each. Tension 
cylinder capacity remains the same. 
SIMULTANEOUS ARM MO VEMENT— Arms may be 
automatically stopped at any portion of their 
travel by electric controls. 
manual tension CONTROL— Tension pressure is 
applied by manually operated levers. 

The new model 102 is tlufford's latest development 
towards modernization of existing equipment. It effee- 
tivehj relieves larger machines of the smaller fobs at 
considerable savings in original equipment cost. 
Quotations gladly furnished. 





EXTREMELY FAST CLIMB RATES are possible on F-86D Sabre burner of the Sabre’s jet engine gets vapor-free fuel from its 

Jets equipped with new G-E afterburner fuel pumps. The after- new G-E pump. “System complexity” is eliminated. 


Why North American Chose G.E.’s 
Afterburner Fuel Pump for F-86Ds 


EDWARDS AFB, CALIF. — A spectacular new light- 
weight afterburner fuel pump that combines in one 
unit boost pump, vapor separator, and a high-speed 
pressure pump will soon be installed in North American 
F-86D Sabre Jets. 

The G-E "3-in-l” pump recently completed climb, 
level speed run, and negative "G” operation tests here. 
Mounted inside F-86D fuel tanks, the pump replaces a 
heavier and more complex system which involved com- 
binations of boost pump, afterburner pumps, and asso- 



CUTAWAY VIEW shows unique dual-rotor turbine wheel de- 
sign. This combines required low-speed boost pump operation 
with the advantages of a high-speed centrifugal pump — all with- 
out complex reduction gearing. 


ciated piping and wiring. When a pilot requires thrust 
augmentation, the new "3-in-l” unit responds instantly 
to supply the required vapor-free fuel. 

Operated on air supplied by the Sabre’s jet engine, 
the pump can be turned off when the afterburner is not 
needed. This eliminates "recirculation” and its accom- 
panying energy loss. Automatic aerodynamic overspeed 
protection is built into the pump through the use of a 
unique nozzle and turbine configuration. 

An illustrated bulletin that describes the pump’s 
many advantages and design details is now available. 
Send the coupon below to Section 210-76 , General Electric 
Company , Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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r General Electric Company 
I Section 210-76 
Schenectady 5 , N. Y. 

Please send me your bulletin GEA-5871A, Aircraft 
Afterburner Fuel Pumps. 

For: 

Reference Immediate Project 

I Name 


Position 


(Please print) 


Company 
City 


Zone- 


State. 


